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PRINTERS PROGRESS 


@ Be sure to witness the demonstration of Handwheel Impression 

Control, one of the many exclusive features of the Chandler & Price 

Craftsman Automatic Unit shown in both 10x 15 and 12 x 18 sizes 
aboard Printers Progress Special. 


SPECIAL 


‘hern G to printers from Coast to Coast 
a solid express train load of the latest and 
best in printing machinery and equipment, 


with a complete working demonstration under 
power, of those new Chandler & Price Paper 
Cutters and Automatic Printing Presses you’ve 
heard so much about. 


Consult the schedule—visit Printers Progress 
Special at any of the 72 cities on its 16,000 
mile tour—see for yourself the host of new 
ideas for “More Profit in Printing” it offers you. 
Write us, if you wish, for Printers Progress Special Portfolio 
containing complete descriptions of the Chandler & Price 


Paper Cutters and Automatic Printing Presses to be seen 
aboard this train. 





Partial schedule of the A T F Printers Progress Special. Subse- 
quent schedules will be published in following advertisements. 


Indianapolis . Oct. Spokane . . Oct. 31 
St. Louis . . Oct. Seattle . . . Nov. 
Peoria . . . Oct. Portland . . Nov. 
Davenport . Oct. Sacramento . Nov. 
Chicago . . Oct. : Oakland . . Nov. 
Chicago . . Oct. San Francisco Nov. 
Milwaukee . Oct. Kansas City . Oct. 24 Los Angeles . Nov. 
St.Paul . . Oct. Wichita . . Oct. 26 Los Angeles . Nov. 
Minneapolis . Oct. Denver. . . Oct. 28 San Diego. . Nov. 
Des Moines . Oct. Salt Lake City Oct. 29 Phoenix . . Nov. 
Omaha. . . Oct. Boise . . . Oct. 30 El Paso . . Nov. 








A LUDLOW 
ORIGINAL 


The Distinguished Display 
Cypeface of the Year— 


Splash in a line or two of this swank new Hauser 























Script and you add verve to any page. The feeling 


8 
Bodoni of handwork is deftly preserved without the slight- 


est sacrifice of legibility. Heavy enough to stand 


a : ; 
| up well when printed in color, the characters are 
alnipan ¢ yet spirited enough to “go” almost anywhere in 


black. And this sparkling Ludlow original blends 
Tall, slender, and effectively with other modern typefaces. This new 


typeface is available in sizes from 24 to 72 point. 


graceful, like the 
celebrated bell- 


tower for which Tempo Heavy Italic 


it is named. Let- 





° « « permits a new and wider range 


terspaces effec- of effects with a distinguished versatile sans- 


tively, affording serif family. The size range is 12 to 72 point. 
remarkably high 


letter count. In 


siptow| 24dlew 


TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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REVIVAL OF RAGS 


The buying mood of mass psychology is again one 
of positive aggression. It is no longer ‘smart’ to be “pecuniary conscious’. Quality and value is 
in the ascendancy. 

There is no better evidence of this economic 
phenomenon than the increasing demand for all-rag bonds for business stationery. Tonnage of 
Lancaster Bond, the well known “Aristocrat of Rag Bonds” will soon reach a volume greater than 


ever before by virtue of this quick swing to fine stationery. 


Its rich, sparkling color, firm snap and body 


adequately supplies the market for high grade all-new-rag stationery. Your local paper merchant 


can stock you if not already in that position. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


LANCASTER 


7 Lond 


“THE ARISTOCRAT OF BONDS 





Other Popular Gilbert Papers: Dreadnaught Parchment, Valiant Bond, Radiance Bond, Resource Bond, Avalanche Bond, 
Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 


Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 





Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 
1936, The Inland Printer Company 
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Printed llisplay 
and 


Window lJisplay 






















GLARE is the enemy of advertising! It robs 
window displays of effectiveness, magazine 






pages and mailing pieces of readers. For when 






strong light shines on plate glass or glaring 






printing papers it causes reflections which 






reduce visibility and discourage lookers. 






FOR NON-GLARE WINDOWS—INVISIBLE GLASS 






To overcome glare many merchants are, at 
great cost, replacing flat plate glass with new 






concave glass which eliminates reflections 






under all conditions. Advertisers are even more 






fortunate! For the development of Kleerfect 
and Hyfect has eliminated glare in printed 







displays at no extra cost. 








FOR NON-GLARE PRINTING—KLEERFECT AND HYFECT 






Kleerfect and Hyfect are the two modern 
printing papers scientifically designed to banish 
light reflections from the pages of magazines, 
booklets and catalogs. Their surfaces have been 








processed to absorb glare... their neutral color 
is the result of tests made to establish the 
shade of white which is easiest on the eyes and 
provides the most perfect background for all 





readability Kleerfect and Hyfect will add to yourmailing pieces, 
catalogs, and advertisements, write our advertising office in 
Chicago. We will send samples of printing on Kleerfect and 






types of illustrations in any number of Hyfect. For estimates proving how much these two papers 






printed colors. will save on your present printing costs, talk to your printer. 









TRULY BALANCED PAPERS Theseunretouched pho- 

" i tographs show the effect 
Costing no more than just printable papers, of glare. The photo at 
Kleerfect and Hyfect offer in addition to the left was taken at 
spe noon when reflections 

freedom from glare the four other qualities made it almost impos- 
essential to fine printing at low cost: the print- sible to see the merchan- 
re 3 : dise. On the right the 
ing qualities of both sides are identical; they dient enkiaiais seein 





possess unusual opacity, correct ink affinity night! Note the differ- 
ence. Such distorting 
glare has its counter- 
If you are not already informed on how much part in advertising. 





and remarkable strength. 













This advertisement is NOT printed on either Kleerfect or Hyfect. 


LG KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 





ESTABLISHED 1872 


to your Ly 





< NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO « 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET . ‘ 
oe: SORESS omen PAPER LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET ae puns BOOK PAPER 








420.0. & vat. one, 





MANUFACTURED UmDER U.S. rar 
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Proper Distribution 
of Ink 


Solid colors on wax paper (the 
* background on the Crax wrap 
is a bright blue) call for ade- 
quate and easily regulated 
ink distribution. On Kidder 
Presses, a patented form roller 
setting device does away with 
roller: gauges and eliminates 





any need for bumping. 


Accuracy of the 


Control over the > Impression 


Kidder Presses are used for all 
types of wrapping materials— 
transparent cellulose, card, 
wax paper, foil, vegetable 


Paper 
Capable of a 600 a minute 


speed, the press printing this 
wrapper gives three color im- 
pressions in a single pass. The 
regularity of the white margin 


parchment, tissue, etc.—and 
can be depended upon for 
faithful reproduction upon any 
printing surface. Note the 
decoration on the cracker. 





around the lettering “CRAX" 

is evidence of Kidder's control There is a new bulletin. on 
th F roll-to-roll wrapper presses. 

aaa til Address Dover, N. H. 


ULP-M: hIDDER PRESS COMPAN Y2ecoporcted 


NT ING ee eo = 


OFFICES IN & 
Chrysler Building, New York; Fisher Building, Chicago; Toronto, Ont. 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


Bae: Represented on Pacific Coast by Harry W. Brintna!l Company DOVER. NEW HAMPSHIRE 














AMAZING MOTOR 
makes cylinder 
presses produce 

finer work faster 


Vary the speed of your press in exact relation to the 
character of form you are printing. A small difference in 
speed can be the difference between poor press work 
and high quality. The U. S. Varidrive gives you com- 
mand: of ANY r. p. m. without resorting to the use of 
expensive, cumbersome equipment. With the wound 
rotor or slip ring motors commonly used, the exact 
speed is seldom obtained as the speeds available are in 
steps and these are rarely the speeds you desire. 












Selective speed in any Fr. p. m. 


With the U.S. Varidrive you simply turn a wheel and the motor changes 
speed. You can jog your form slowly, change the press speed to compensate 
for weight of stock, atmospheric conditions or expanse of ink. Your control 
of the press is far more sensitive. Therefore, you can run moré impressions 
per hour at the highest speed for each particular form. The U. S. Varidrive 
will pay for itself in six months in the average plant. 


Eliminates use of 
auxiliary controls 


It is usually cheaper to install a Varidrive 
because you eliminate rheostats and other 
expensive control equipment. You save 
space too because the motor is self-con- 
tained and requires no auxiliary devices. 
There’s no clatter, arcing and giving off 
of heat or heating of rheostats. The Vari- 
drive runs cool, silently, just like any 
standard quality motor. Available with 
or without reduction gears. 


U. S. VARIDRIVE MOTOR 


Thousands of non-fluctuating power speeds instantly. 


MICRO-SPEED CONTROL—1 r.p.m. to 10,000 r.p.m. 
CONSTANT SPEED at all speeds. Non-surging. 

QUIET, SHOCKLESS; anti-friction transmission. 
CONVENIENT CONTROL—local or remote. 
SQUIRREL CAGE MOTOR—with constant speed rotor. 


MAIL COUPON FOR BULLETIN 


U. S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS, Inc. 
200 East Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send Varidrive Bulletin. 








QUICK CHANGE OF SPEED while press operates. 
WINDINGS ASBESTOS PROTECTED — add years of life ADDRESS. 
AUTOSTART PRINCIPLE—a U. S. development. CITY STATE 





COMPACT—completely enclosed in one unit. 
RATINGS—as low as 4 horse power. 


MACHINE and H. P 
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PATENT NOS 
1.836,1@4 
1.895.440 
1,923,293 


pitietius 


epee Ae 


THE 

DIAMOND 
POWER 

PAPER CUTTER 


3614-INCH THIS massive, efficient, MODERN cutter is built to 
3414-INCH make every minute of the operator’s time more pro- 
3014-INCH ductive. Write for chart showing advanced features. 


@ THE CHALLENGE 
MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
CHICAGO :: NEW YORK 


See it... 


@ EXHIBITED ON THE ATF 
“PRINTERS’ PROGRESS 
SPECIAL’’ TRAIN .... 
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Er 
IN FHSIERn Warts 


LD people are very often set in their ways, and old presses always are. 





Things have to be done their way or trouble starts. 


Modern machines, like young-minded people, are adaptable, they fit in with 
new modes and methods. Miller presses, because they are completely modern, 
are highly versatile. They are suitable for a wide range of form sizes, they 
are agile and fast, they stand up under continuous heavy loads, and under all 


conditions they deliver fine printing. 


You are already aware of the importance of modern equipment. We are con- 
fident that when you know the facts regarding Miller construction, operation 
and performance you will be convinced that Miller presses are best able to 


meet present-day needs. May we give you full information? 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branch Offices: Boston, New Yorx, Partapetpata, Cu1caGo AND San Francisco. Canadian Company: M1Luer PrinTING 
Macuinery or Canapa, Lrp., Toronto and Montreal. Agents: Catirornia Printers Suppiy Company, Los Angeles, 
California; Lance Company Printer’s Suppiizs, Dallas, Texas; J. H. Scurozter & Bro., Inc., Atlanta, Georgia 
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£d, if wed done this 2years 


ago, the machine would 


have paid for itself by now 








UNBIASED SURVEYS 


startling facts ss0v 















*TYPICAL PLANT CONDITIONS 


One or more of these surveys will 
come pretty close to home—regard- 
less of the class and volume of work 
you handle. 

Plant A—18 running hours a day on labels 
—direct comparison of costs with com- 
petitive bronzer. Annual saving over 
$5,000. 

Plant B—Running one-fourth of full time 
on greeting cards and labels. Hourly pro- 
duction doubled—annual saving over 


$4,000 
Plant C—Can labels. 20% increase in 
production. Annual saving $2,979.84. 


Plant D—Calendar work on cardboard 
and paper. Average cost per M impres- 
sions: $3.85 and $2.72 on cardboard and 
paper respectively. 

Plant E—Average production of 2,518 
sheets per running hour on labels, cartons, 
posters, etc. Operated 70.1 days per year— 
$2,372.18 annual saving. 


Plant F—Label work. Bronzer produces 
approximately 3,000 sheets per hour. Re- 
duces costs 37.7% compared with former 
equipment. 


Plant G—Labels and cards. 46.6% in- 
crease in production. Annual saving of 
$3,380.52 on only 156 days of operation. 


Plant H—Cost on label work reduced 
32.9% per M impressions. Saves $1,712 
annually, operating only 100 days per 
year. 


Plant I—Can labels. Normal operating 
speed of 3,000 impressions per hour. Saves 
$1.76 per hour, or $4,359.56 annually. 


Plant J—Operating speed of 2,800 im- 
pressions per hour on labels, posters, and 
calendars. Annual saving over $2,800. 


REVEAL 
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bronzing costs 


it! * That is exactly the information 
we now have available, on 10 plants 
representing a true cross-section 
of the industry. Whether you run 
a bronzer part-time or full-time 
—whether you specialize on one 
class of work or another— you will 
find a survey to fit your conditions. 
Check the list at the left—then 
mail the coupon for your copies. 
This information will astonish you. 


If we told you that one plant saved 
$5500 in a single year by install- 
ing a Christensen High - Speed 
Bronzer, you might not believe us. 
But when we hand you a detailed 
report — prepared by an unbiased 
engineering firm of national repu- 
tation, based on the plants own 
records, and certified by both the 
engineers and a responsible plant 
executive—you can’t help believing 


CHRISTENSEN 
HIGH-SPEED BRONZER 


The Christensen Machine Company 
103 Fourth Street, Racine, Wis. 


Without obligation, send me certified copies of Bronzer Performance Surveys 
covering conditions at the plants I have checked: 


OH OI QO) 
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_ Position 
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Address 

















City 































REFERRED TO 


@ The Golden Age of Pericles which saw Athens rise to 
her highest eminence in a political way was immediately 
followed by the era of the thinker which saw her rise 
to the pinnacle in philosophy under the impulse of 
Socrates, carried on by Plato and Aristotle. The results 
of their study were recorded on parchment and vellum, 
and today are referred to by students of the abstract. 


And, so is the Harris Press referred to by the printing 
world as the measure of all that is worthy in offset 
operations. Never, during a generation, has Harris re- 


HARA! S 


OFFSET PRESSES THAT a 


OFFSET: 


STANDARDS 


Pas 


Bt 


BY ALL 


linquished leadership in the creation of new refinements 
in this important field of Graphic Arts—never have 
lithographers using Harris equipment failed to meet and 
beat their hardest competition with these extra profit 
makers on all size operations. Harris Presses pay for 
themselves out of extra earnings. 


HARRIS ¢ SEYBOLD * POTTER COMPANY 
General Offices: 4510 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio « Harris Sales Offices: New 
York, 330 W. 42nd St. « Chicago, 343 S. Dearborn St. » Dayton, 813 Wash- 
ington St. « San Francisco, 420 Market St. + Factories: Cleveland « Dayton 


LSK with revolutionary Harris 
H.T. B. Stream Feeder, making high 
press speeds possible and practical. 


PRE @ gee 


FOR WHOLE INDUSTRY 


ee 











“JT think this new Beckett Cover sample book is the finest I have ever seen.” 


“It is dandy, isn’t it? Why, you can see everything at a glance.” 


i new Sample Book of Beckett Cover 


is now ready for you. If you have not 
received a copy we will gladly send one in re- 
sponse to your request, which should be sent 


on your business stationery. 


In form it is a distinct advance from previous 
sample book design. All colors, weights and 


finishes in the extensive line are visible at a 


glance, as the young lady so quickly sensed. 
The color range of this famous popularly-priced 
line has been enlarged by the addition of Black 
and Chinese Red and there are now twelve 


colors from which to select. 


Beckett Cover is famous for ease of printing 
and uniformity of sides as well as for its 


generally sound quality and fine appearance. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY. . . Hamilton, Ohio 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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You can't 
freeze the Dayco Roller 
out of service 


The patented, exclusive construction OAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE cher. RUSEERS 

of Dayco Rollers makes them different ee or siar 

from all others. Because they are all- STOCK 

weather rollers—unaffected by heat or 

cold—they reduce investment by mak- 

ing fewer rollers necessary. Because 

they stand up longer and make pos- “ 
sible increased press production, they eon — PATENTED 
reduce roller and printing costs. And 

they result in better work because they Dayco BASE AND SLEEVE 
maintain proper tack and give better CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 
ink distribution. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. © New York—206 Park Murray Bidg., 11 Park Place ® Boston— 
Henry T. Lefavor, 470 Atlantic Ave. © Chicago—Room 640, 20 N. Wacker Drive © Detroit—2970 W. Grand 
Bled. © Philadzlphia—W. D. Tuck, Bourse Bldg. © Atlanta—Chas. M. Lewis, 985 Bivd., N. E. © Cin- 
cinnati—R. A. Hopff, 5114 Stewart St. © Los Angeles—California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico St. ® Los 
Angeles—L. W. Dunlap, 7711 Miramonte Blud. © San Francisco—John C. Nicholson, 582 Howard St. 


Dayco Rollers 


THE ORIGINAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTERS’ ROLLER 


Copyright 1936 The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 


* Imagine chipping a roller out of 
ice and putting it into immediate 
service on a press! That’s just what 
happened in this remarkable test. 

A Dayco Roller was taken to an ice 
plant and frozen in a cake of ice. And 
there it stayed for two weeks. Then 
the roller was examined—and a few 
minutes later it was on a printing job. 

The intense cold failed to harden 
or shrink the Dayco. The plastometer 
showed no change in softness. The 
calipers showed no change in diam- 
eter. The operation of the roller on 
the press showed no change in tacki- 
ness or ink distributing ability. 

These facts mean that Daycos in 
your pressroom would end the loss 
of time waiting for rollers to warm 
up On winter mornings. They would 
also prevent the risk of spoiled work 
by attempting to print with hard 
rollers. 

Dayco Rollers are no more affected 
by heat than by cold. So you don’t 
have to change Daycos with the sea- 
sons. The Dayco is the perfect year- 
*round roller. 

Remember, there is only one 
patented sleeve-type roller—Dayco, 
the original synthetic rubber roller. 
Insist upon the genuine. Write us 
for catalog. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


* 
DAYCO “STAYPUT” ROLLERS 


There are also Dayco Rollers for news- 
papers. They are called Dayco “‘Stayput” 
Rollers. They meet today’s requirements 
of higher speeds and the use of many half- 
tone illustrations. Distributed through the 
NELSON ROLLER COMPANY, Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, and Daily News Bldg., 
New York City. 
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WHEN THE MAXWELL TWINS 














Maxwell Bond and Maxwell Offset are setting new records for greater 
press production in shorter running time. Both lie flat, uncurled, un- 
wrinkled. Both handle deftly in automatic feeders. Both have the steady 
strength and uniformity that keep presses rolling hour after hour— 
crowding top production into every precious minute. 

Prove it on your own presses. Quote your next job on Maxwell. Then 
watch Maxwell produce. 
Portfolios containing specimens of either grade will be sent upon request. 


THE MAXWELL PAPER CO., FRANKLIN, O. 


MAXWELL BOND 
















WATERMARKED 


MAXWELL OFFSET 


TUB-SIZED 


MAXWELL IS MADE WELL 















MAXWELL BOND Envelopes, greatly improved, NEW WATERMARK, 
now made under our own management by our affiliated subsidiary 


DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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NO MORE SLIP SHEETING 


.. INK MANIPULATION 

peess has made it possible 

, and black over a color without 

ng or smudging. It is no longer necessary to 

cut the fountain or slow your presses to insure a satis- 

factory job. With Paasche “No-Offset” Equipment you 

can give your customers better printing at a better 
profit and at a substantial saving. 





Ask us to send you details and prices on the complete 
“No-Offset” Process line. 
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The MONOTYPE 
has the advantage of 


Monotype is the only typesetting machine of 
which it can truthfully be said that it will do all that any other machine will do and 
more. This can be said of no other machine but the Monotype, and it is claimed for no 
other machine by anybody. The plain straight-matter composition on which economy 
rather than quality is the chief consideration; that substantial and now constantly 
growing volume of typesetting in the production of which high quality is a prime 
essential; tabular composition with or without rules, and intricate work of every 
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of composition are all incorporated in the one model of Monotype Typesetting 
Machine. With other machines the separation of even their more limited capabilities 
into several models is unavoidable. # The purchase of one of several models of any 
machine can be only at the sacrifice of all the things all the other models are supposed 


to do better if at all, and the opportunity for expensive mistake in selection of model 


is always present and not easy to avoid. There is no possibility of such mistake with 
Monotype — no necessity of accepting the limited capacity of one model or suffering 
the cost of discarding it and purchasing another, for Monotype does everything that 
all models of all other machines can do and more—and has been a source of profit to 


thousands of printers, who through Monotype have been able to give better service. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Monotype Building, Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Set in Monotype Deepdene Series, No. 315 
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WATERMARKED 


ITS WHITER THAN SNOW COLOR 
ITS UNIFORMITY 

ITS WONDERFUL STRENGTH 

ITS WRITING SURFACE 


ITS GREAT TEAR 


Compare it! Tear it! Test it! And 
when you buy you will specify it! 


S PAPER CO., URBANA, OHIO, Send me the new Howard Portfolio 


Name Firm 


Address City, State (Please attach to your business stationery ) 
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ecauty © eciiieal 


ON PHOTOGRAPHS BY SUPERIOR 


We agree with the woman—a little retouching helps appearances every time! 
An expert touch here, a softening stroke there and that faded, washed-out 
look disappears. Let Superior bring your photographs to life! You'll be sur- 
prised what our retouching artists can do to the most commonplace subjects. 
We have both the experience and equipment to put just the right touch in 
retouching. In addition, we can place at your service a completely modern 
photographic studio and a staff of illustrators. Next time the occasion arises, 
try out these special phases of our complete engraving service—you and 
your customers will agree 

that Superior’s finished 

product is truly superior! 


If you are located outside of 
Chicago, our special mail 
department is equipped to give 
you the same high standard ENGRAVING COMPANY 


of service we give to our local 215 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
V 


clients. Write today for facts. 
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Combining speed and Cottrell reliability, this press, with 


a f6-inch evlinder circumference, operates continuously at 


a) 


12.000 cy linder revolutions an hour. 
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When isa black 
REALLY BLACK? 


When a customer says, “I want a real black,” what 
do you give him? A red-black, a blue-black, a green- 
black, a neutral-black? 


Absolute black is non-existent, according to scien- 
tists. Black for reproduction is always tinged with 
other colors. Each of these different blacks has indi- 
vidual characteristics. Some are better adapted than 
others to meet various requirements. When your cus- 
tomer asks for a black, in all probability there is one 
particular black that will best meet the qualifications 
for his particular job. How can you give him that 
“best black’’? 


THE RIGHT BLACK Using scientific methods of anal- 
FOR EACH JOB ysis and manufacture, IPI has 
classified the characteristics of the different blacks 
and determined which blacks are ideally suited for 
various uses. IPI color experts can help you pick the 
right blacks for each job—a black that stays black 
under all kinds of illumination; a black that blends 
with the other color tones in the design; a black that 
is permanent; or a black that won't scratch. 


THIS RESEARCH HELPS YOU There is no place for 
TURN OUT THE BEST WORK guesswork in ink 
specification. IP] has developed the right blacks for 
each job. Let this research work for you—you. can 
benefit from the discoveries and developments of 
the IPI Laboratories. By going to IPI for blacks, you 
make sure you are using the “right” color—the color 
that will make possible the best looking print job— 
the color that will please your customer. 


Hor BAS Service Halftone * 16-117736 ___.. See | 


All curves on 5X cam 
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These mysterious lines (above) represent the characteristics 
of a reddish-black, as plotted by a new automatic color 
analyzer. This instrument, called the recording photoelectric 
spectrophotometer, scientifically analyzes and charts the 
characteristics of any color by means of a complex optical 
and photoelectric mechanism. The first commercial spectro- 
photometer is in service at the IPI Research Laboratories. By 
studying curves like those above, IPI research men have dis- 
covered hitherto unknown facts about the qualities of inks, 
black as well as colored. With this accurate and scientific 
basis for analysis and standardization, these technicians have 
been able to classify different blacks according to the uses 
for which each is best adapted. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


Atlanta Baltimore Battle Creek Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 


Milwaukee Minneapolis New Orleans New York City 


Cleveland Dallas Detroit Kalamazoo Kansas City Los Angeles 


Richmond St. Louis San Francisco Washington 


Rochester 


THE LITHOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS DIVISION of The International Printing Ink Corporation is a highly 
specialized department. In research, purchase of raw materials, manufacturing and service, the personnel of 
the IPI Lithographic Products Division specializes in the materials and methods which will give better service 
to the lithographic industry. The products of this division are backed by years of experience and research. 
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HOE PRESS 


a 48-page high-speed super-production 
MAGAZINE ROTARY 


= 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Following a careful survey of publication printing, 
both methods and costs, the Methodist Publishing 
House of Nashville, like so many other printing 
plants throughout the country, has found its produc- 
tion problem most effectively and economically 
solved by ordering a Hoe 48-page High-Speed Super- 
Production Magazine Rotary Press. 

One of the oldest and finest-equipped plants in the 
South, the Methodist Publishing House will employ 
the new Hoe Press to produce many of its publica- 
tions. Two different sizes will be provided and 
can be produced, printed in two colors, at a speed 
of 12,000 copies per hour with the pages pasted 
before delivery. 

Anti-friction bearings, automatic web tension 


X. 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


devices, solid steel cylinders, special gearing, extra 
rigidity of printing units, oil-tight gear housings, oil 
offset devices, a special two-size, high-speed folder 

. these are some of the Hoe design features 
responsible for the effectiveness of the new press. 
Safety and convenience of operation also are conspic- 
uous qualities. 

A striking combination of Hoe special features of 
design and Hoe precision manufacture, the new press 
will lower materially the production costs of the 
Methodist Publishing House. 


If you, too, are interested in max- 
imum production combined with min- 
imum operating ex pense, consult Hoe. 


e General Offices : 
g10 East 135th Street 


(at East River) 
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McLAURIN-JONES CoO., 
Brookfield, Mass. 


Please send without charge your new CHART OF 
CORRECT PAPER GUMMINGS REQUIRED 
FOR VARIOUS SURFACES. 
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FOR BETTER PRINTING RESULTS 


RASER presents a completely new 

paper that already has won wide- 
spread acclaim from Lithographic 
Printers as an outstanding paper for 
finer reproduction. 

Its name is Fraopaque. 

Fraopaque has greater opacity, be- 
cause of a special pigmentized process 
used in its manufacture. It is brilliantly 
white . . . so much whiter you can notice 
the difference instantly when placed be- 
side any other white. That’s because 
Fraopaque reflects more light. 

Fraopaque makes sharper contrasts 


FRASER INDUSTRIES, INC., 


possible. It allows a perfect marriage of 
colors, and gives truer reproductions of 
shades in color work. 

Here is a general utility paper that 
fills the most exacting requirements of 
modern printers. Fraopaque performs 
equally well at high and low speeds. It is 
especially recommended for offset work. 

A sample book containing complete 
information and samples big enough for 
printing are yours for the asking. Let 
Fraopaque prove its unequalled qualities 
right on your own presses! Mail the 
coupon today. 


Please send me, by return mail, F RAS E R 


the free Fraopaque Sample Book, 
as well as samples of Fraopaque 
suitable for printing. 


Name______ 





424 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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IN A FOLDING MACHINE... 


VARIETY OF FOLDS IS IMPORTANT—It helps you get the business. 





ALSO, SPEED IS IMPORTANT—That’s how you make your profits. 


The Model “Double O” Cleveland makes a far This wide folding range equips you for jobs that 
greater range of folds than any other folder of otherwise you would have to pass up. Builds new 
similar size. business—assures high productive time—low hour cost. 


Folds sheet sizes 4x6” up to 22x28". The Model “Double O” folds parallel work or right 
angle work at practically equal speeds—high speeds 
—faster than any other folder. 

One or more up—in gangs or multiple signatures. High speed, quick setting and easy operating 
bring you satisfactory profits for every running 
hour. Our new literature “In Step with the Times” 
May be equipped for 8 page pasting. shows both folding range and speeds. Ask for it. 


Makes 4 pages to 64 pages—in many impositions. 


Scores, perforates, slits or trims in two sections. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY °@ 28 West 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA — Lafayette Building, 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


CHICAGO — 117 West Harrison Street 

BOSTON—185 Summer Street 
CLEVELAND—1931 East 61st Street wr 
ST. LOUIS—2082 Railway Exchange Bldg. ; — 


ATLANTA—Dodson Printers Supply Co. ; 
231 Pryor Street, S. W. 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE—Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


DALLAS—J. F. Carter 
5241 Bonita Avenue 


«Tite Lieve lana } 


the # $97' folding machine ever built 




























































ACHIEVEMENT 
in TYPE Founding 


Every industry strives for some 
great achievement. So, since the 
inception of the M&L Type 
Foundry it has been our purpose 
to make the most accurate and 
durable type available. That this 
has been achieved by us thousands 
of satisfied customers have attested, 
and accredited testing laboratories 
have proven by their unbiased 
tests. The prudent printer will 
buy M & L genuine foundry type 
—the type without a competitor. 


Send for our new price list now. 


Mal TPE FOUNDRY 


Located at 4001 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO -: ILLINOIS 
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“FLUSHED QUAIL” 
By Lynn Bogue Hunt, New York City 


Printed by the W. F. Hall Printing Company, 
Chicago, from four-color process plates made 
by Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, and 
used for cover of The Rotarian, official pub- 
lication of Rotary International, Chicago. 
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DECLINE OF APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Youth training has practically ceased, 
says this investigator, offering data 


By Herbert C. Anderson that sounds a warning for the future! 


HILE the printing industry seems 
W: have, at the present time, a suf- 

ficient supply of workers in the 
ranks of the unemployed, that condition 
cannot continue without end. Various 
cumulative economic forces growing out 
of the depression have seriously affected 
the available supply of skilled workmen 
in other important industries, so this 
seems to be an appropriate time to survey 
trends and changing conditions in the 
printing industry. 

Many skilled workmen thrown out of 
employment by the depression have made 
adjustments in other fields of endeavor 
from which they are loth to return. 

Some skilled workers in the higher age 
brackets have gravitated to the relief 
rolls. As a result of having their morale 
broken, they have become so mentally 
dulled that they cannot “come back.” 
Only a few of these will make an attempt 
to measure up to the strenuous pace 
required by industry. 

The immigration laws of 1924, and the 
impending war threats in Europe, make 
it difficult to secure the all-around crafts- 
men who were purposely imported from 
European industrial centers to fill highly 
skilled positions. 

The annual loss of the skilled workers 
through promotion, death, superannua- 
tion, retirement, changing occupation, et 
cetera, takes an inevitable toll of 5 per 
cent. This force alone will take up the 
unemployment slack before long. 

With plenty of unemployed journey- 
men on the labor market there has been 
no apparent need for training appren- 
tices. Youths have been urged to stay in 
school rather than to compete with their 
elders for an opportunity to work. The 
apprenticeship program in the graphic 
arts has been slowed down to help take 
up the slack of unemployed journeymen. 


Whenever it becomes known that there 
is a surplus of labor in any industry, 
youth—eager to get on a payroll quickly 
—shuns that industry and looks to the 
occupation in which there is the greatest 
activity and employment opportunity. In 
spite of any alluring future that might be 
held up, trainees are reluctant to enter an 
occupation when conditions are static. 
These economic factors are slowing up 
the movement of youth into apprentice- 
ship in the graphic arts industries. Youth 
is reluctant to enter a long, hard training 
period when immediate monetary returns 
cannot be foreseen. 

This situation is revealed in the regis- 
tration records in the Printing Depart- 
ment of the Frank Wiggins Trade School, 
a Los Angeles public institution doing 
trade training exclusively. Up to a year 
ago, there had always been a greater 
demand for printing instruction by high- 
type individuals than could be accommo- 
dated. At the present, there is practically 
no waiting list at all, so the instructors 
cannot be as selective as they were. As a 
result, the training mortality has mounted 
considerably of late. 

The fact that youth’s interest in the 
trade is being dulled is a serious factor, 
for printing is a trade calling for the 
skill and talents of people in their teens. 
Statistics show that printers are generally 
made before they are twenty-five years of 
age. Basic training is in youth. 

While the slack of unemployment has 
not been entirely taken up in the printing 
industry, foreseen forces as those above 
recited will relieve the situation before 
long and skilled men will be at a pre- 
mium everywhere. 

Industrial leaders of other industries, 
who have their ears to the ground and are 
making wide and searching inquiries, are 
astounded at the havoc that has been 


wrought in the manpower of the nation by 
the depression. It is feared by some that 
unless immediate provisions are made for 
individual training of journeymen, the 
nation will lose its supremacy as a manu- 
facturing power. 

Unless the printing industry and its 
workers are aroused to the apparent drift 
and the danger signs that are clearly set 
forth by many agencies, there is indica- 
tion of real disaster in that a decade from 
now there will not be a sufficient number 
of all-around skilled workers to do the 
nation’s printing job. 

A study of census statistics, which are 
the most reliable figures now available, 
reveals the growth of the printing indus- 
try measured in manpower. Table 1 and 
accompanying chart show the number of 
gainful workers ten years old and over 
engaged as printers in the United States 
at the three census periods 1910, 1920, 
and 1930. These workers are segregated 
as follows: Printers’ and bookbinders’ 
apprentices; compositors, linotypers, and 
typesetters; pressmen and plate printers. 

The growth of the industry can then be 
measured by the increase in the number 
of workers that are required to do the 
nation’s printing job. There were 127,589 
compositors enumerated in 1910; in 1920 
there were 140,165, and in 1930 the num- 
ber was 183,632. Comparing the first dec- 
ade with the last, we find an increase of 
36.5 per cent. In 1910 there were 19,892 
pressmen, 18,683 in 1920, and 31,215 in 
1930. Comparing the first and last dec- 
ades we find an increase of 35.5 per cent. 
It should be noted that there was a decline 
in the number of pressmen in 1920 com- 
pared with 1910, so the increase from 
1920 to 1930 amounted to 38.7 per cent. 

Compositors and pressmen make up 
the bulk of the skilled workers in the 


printing industry, so the two are herein, 
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TABLE 1—SEX AND OCCUPATION 


Gainful Workers, ten years and over, engaged as Apprentices, Compositors, 
and Pressmen; 1930, 1920, and 1910 


FOR THE UNITED STATES 





1930 


1920 





Male |Female 


Female 


Male 





Apprentices: 
Printers and 
Bookbinders ... 


10,928 | 10,575 


11,603 


10,366 | 1,237) 12,395 | 11,454 








Compositors, 
Linotypers, and 


Typesetters . . .| 183,632 | 173,363 | 10,269 


140,165 


128,859 127,589 |113,538 | 14,051 





Pressmen and 


Plate Printers..} 31,215 | 31,215 


18,683 


18,683 19,892 | 19,700 192 




















Total Printers. .| 214,847 | 204,587 | 10,269 


158,848 




















147,542 | 11,306 | 147,481 | 133,238 | 14,243 





for the purpose of statistical comparison, 
unless otherwise noted, defined as print- 
ers. Using such a category to work with 
we, then, find that there were 147,481 
printers in the United States in 1910, 
158,848 in 1920, and 214,847 in 1930. 
This makes a gain of 31.3 per cent in the 
period from 1910 to 1930. 

Another significant index indicative of 
the growth of the printing industry is 
found in making a comparison of the per 
cent of increase in the population in the 
United States with the per cent of increase 
in the number of printers. In 1920 the 
population of the United States increased 
14.9 per cent, but the number of printers 
increased only 7.6 per cent. However, in 
1930 the population of the United States 
increased 16.1 while the per cent of the 
increase in the number of printers more 
than doubled—35.2 per cent. 


Trends in the printing industry can be 
interpreted in another way in the figures 
from which the above facts were arrived 
at. In 1910, one printer served the needs 
of 571 people in the United States. In 
1920, through efficient methods and the 
advent of labor-saving machinery, one 
printer was able to serve 665 people. In 
1930, it is significant to note that in spite 
of the fact that the ratio of printers to 
population had more than doubled, each 
printer served only 623 people, a consid- 
erable decrease over the previous decade. 
These figures indicate a growing demand 
for printing. The invention of new print- 
ing devices has made possible the use of 
printing in ways that were not dreamed 
possible twenty years ago. Printing has 
now become so universal that it plays a 
dominant part in the life of every human 
being. These conditions have no doubt 





TABLE 2—AGE OF WORKERS 


Gainful Workers, ten years old and over, engaged as 
Apprentices, Compositors, and Pressmen; 1930 


FOR THE UNITED STATES 





Apprentices: 
Printers and 
Bookbinders 


Ages 


Pressmen 
and Plate 
Printers 


Compositors 
Linotypers 
Typesetters 





4,509 
3,259 
2,770 

267 


10-17 
18-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75 and over 
Unknown 


3,057 
10,298 
33,321 
28,132 
23,194 
22,760 
17,406 
12,818 
11,504 

9,132 

6,487 

3,355 

1,584 

582 
128 





Totals 10,928 





183,632 





Median Age 22.4 





34.6 








Annual mortality due to death, superannuation, promotion, retirement, accident, and all other 
causes: Hand Compositors, 4.42 per cent; Pressmen, 4.92 per cent. 
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been brought about as a result of inten- 
sive study and research by printing exec- 
utives to discover uses to which producis 
of the several branches of the graphic aris 
might be applied in all fields of human 
endeavor, no matter how alien. 

A study of the number of apprentices 
presents a different picture. Instead of 
increasing with the number of printers, 
the apprentices have decreased in the past 
two decades. There were 12,395 appren- 
tices in 1910, 11,603 in 1920, and 10,928 
in 1930. A comparison between the first 
and last decade shows a decrease of 12.1 
per cent. These figures can be interpreted 
in another way: In 1910, there were 11.9 
printers for each apprentice, in 1920 
there were 13.7, and in 1930 the number 
was 20.4 printers for each apprentice in 
the United States. 

The figures above quoted verify a gen- 
erally accepted fact that apprentice train- 
ing is declining in the printing industry. 
When there is only one apprentice for 
every 20.4 printers in the United States, 
it is certain that a sufficient number of 
youths are not being adequately trained 
to perform the high level of skill which 
this industry should require to maintain 
itself as it should. 

The great number of printers that have 
been inducted into the printing industry 
to keep pace with its growth in the last 
decade could not have passed through an 
apprentice training period that would 
make them competent all-around workers 
in their specific field. It is evident that the 
industry has been diluted with too many 
workers who could not really qualify as 
printers. The incompetent ones naturally 
were the ones to be laid off first as a result 
of the depression, so, if a survey could be 
made of this category now, it is doubtful 
if many skilled craftsmen would be found 
in the ranks of the unemployed. 

The printing industry is faced with an 
important problem: How long can it con- 
tinue to carry on in this manner without 
breaking down? It managed well enough 
all during the prosperity period because 
there was a sufficient number of com- 
petent old hands to man the key positions. 
But, as already has been noted, 5 per cent 
of these workers are passing out of the 
picture with each year, and an insufficient 
number of bright youths being trained 
equally well to take their places. It is evi- 
dent that consideration must be given to 
training new workers. The printing indus- 
try is becoming more complicated and 
mechanized each decade, and as a result a 
more efficient worker will be required. 

A national survey recently made by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, an 
industrial statistical organization, cover- 
ing 2,452 establishments of all kinds 
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employing four and one-half million peo- 
ple, reveals that there is an annual mor- 


tality of 5 per cent in the ranks of skilled 


workers in the United States. This covers 
those who drop out because of death, 
superannuation, or any other reasons. 
A corresponding factor for printing 
has been arrived at mathematically by 
using statistics relating to age of workers 
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Union is five years. Many years of experi- 
ence by that organization in the training 
of young men to become competent crafts- 
men might be accepted as a basis for any 
proposed apprenticeship program. The 
trends however indicate that vocational 
schools will play an important part in 
any future apprenticeship plans. Active 
school programs, codperating with indus- 


SALES STEAM?! 


Printer Holds Convention! 


cso plans and projects were 
applied to a five-day “convention” 
of the sales staff and executives of The 
Marshall & Bruce Company, Nashville 
printer, held at the Hermitage Hotel in 
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available in the Fifteenth United States 
Census (Table 2). These figures have 
been graphed as shown in Chart No. 2. 
The chart shows the age of compositors, 
pressmen, and apprentices in the United 
States for 1930. Applying a mathematical 
formula to the figures furnished in this 
graph, it is found that for compositors the 
annual drop is 4.42 per cent, and for 
pressmen 4.92 per cent. The average of 
these figures conforms so closely to those 
furnished by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board that their figure, 5 per cent, 
is used in computations in this study as 
applied to printers. (Printers have previ- 
ously been defined as comprising both 
compositors and pressmen. ) 

Applying the 5 per cent mortality ratio 
to the total number of printers in the 
United States, 214,847 (See Table 1), 
10,742 journeymen should be turned into 
the printing industry each year, becoming 
available for replacements. 

The apprenticeship period established 
now by the International Typographical 
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trial organizations, could cut the appren- 
ticeship period down to four years, and 
this seems desirable when one considers 
that the average youth will enter into his 
apprenticeship at a later age than for- 
merly. The average boy will be expected 
to complete high school. He will be about 
eighteen when this is accomplished. Four 
years in training will make him a jour- 
neyman at twenty-two. 

Assuming that four years should be 
an average time for apprenticeship, and 
applying this to the annual mortality of 
the printing industry — 10,742 — there 
should be at least four times that number 
of selected apprentices in training. The 
product is 42,968, the number necessary 
to supply the needs. But the mortality of 
trainees is far greater than the natural 
mortality of journeymen as is shown by 
statistics that have been compiled. 


Epitor’s Note: Jn a subsequent article 
Mr. Anderson will further analyze the 
subject of apprenticeship training. 




















that city July 27 to 31. Marshall Hotch- 
kiss, secretary-treasurer of the company, 
gave the welcoming address to the out-of- 
town salesmen at the opening session at 
4p. m. on the Monday afternoon. 

Printers and salesmen have been going 
to conventions for years, of course; but 
the men who assembled at the Marshall & 
Bruce gathering found they were hearing 
things of infinitely greater practical 
value than anything they’d ever heard at 
general conventions. The excellent talks, 
presented in lavish variety, were all based 
on topics of especial concern to Marshall 
& Bruce men. 

Talks on the first day, for example, 
included: “Type Specimen Book and 
Plastic Binding,” “Why Our Sales 
School?” and “A Creative Division for 
the Marshall & Bruce Company.” Also 
included among the subjects discussed 
was “Point of Purchase Advertising.” 

Daily sessions on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday were held from 10 
A. M. to 12 noon; 2 to 4 P. M. and from 8 
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to 9:30 P. M. Subjects discussed on Tues- 
day were: “Our Stationery and Furniture 
Department”; “Type and Its Relation to 
the Printed Job” ; “Type Faces and Their 
Classifications”; “Rules in Selecting the 
Proper Type”; “Motion Picture of the 
Champion Paper Company’s Mills”; and 
“Direct-Mail Advertising.” Four speak- 
ers conducted Tuesday’s program. 

Wednesday’s subjects then were: “Our 
Entry Department”; “Composing Room 
Department”; “The Press Room Depart- 
ment”; “Bindery Department”; “Coun- 
try Printing Record Books” and “Bank 
Printing” ; “The Difference Between Fine 
Typography and Ordinary Typesetting” ; 
At the evening’s session the subjects were: 
“Facts and Figures Regarding Operating 
Costs”; “Advertising and Its Relation to 
Merchandising”; and “Leads—How to 
Get Them.” Nine different men presented 
the subjects included in the program for 
the three periods. 

Harry Armstrong conducted the first 
two periods of Thursday’s program, dis- 
cussing the subjects during the forenoon, 
“Color Reproduction—What the Sales- 
man Should Know About Color Printing 
as an Aid to His Customer,” “The Market 
Before You,” and “Opportunities That 
Can Be Developed in Your Field.” Dur- 
ing the afternoon a visit to a studio was 
made to get first-hand information about 
natural-color photography and a visit to 
a photoengraving establishment to study 
platemaking. At the evening’s sessions, 
the subjects discussed under the leader- 
ship of three men were “Advertising Lay- 
out,” “Where and How to Sell Creative 
Printing,” “Review of Night Sessions.” 

On Friday, the forenoon’s session was 
taken up with the subjects of “Our Mail- 
ing List” and “Your Support and Back- 
ground.” During the afternoon a “Review 
of the Week” was given by one of the 
salesmen. In the evening, the week’s pro- 
gram was concluded with a banquet at 
the Belle Meade Country Club at which 
the guest speaker, James Armstead, editor 
of the Nashville Banner, talked on “The 
Industrial South.” 

The printed program listed the officers 
of the company, fifteen salesmen, and 
twenty other employes of various depart- 
ments who took part in the “convention.” 
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Gives Satisfaction 

“We are sending the proofs for repro- 
duction in THE INLAND PRINTER as you 
have requested, and it gives us a great 
deal of satisfaction to know that these 
will appear in the leading trade paper 
of our industry.”—Gatchel & Manning, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia. 
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KNOW YOUR BUSINESS 


FEW WEEKS ago I had occasion to make a journey on a Chicago-to- 
Denver train, thinking, of course, that I would ride in air-condi- 
tioned comfort. For some reason or other, however, something went 
wrong with the air-conditioning apparatus in the car in which I rode. 
Members of the crew probed and tested, but to no avail. Ten electricians, 
at least, it was rumored, were working to locate the trouble. Night came 
—and still no air-conditioning—and I found it necessary, if I wanted to 
sleep, to take advantage of an improvised berth in the club car. 

At three o’clock in the morning the train pulled into Omaha. Strolling 
back to the Pullman to see what progress had been made, I was in time to 
witness the arrival of two new railroad men. One appeared to be an off- 
cial; the other, wearing overalls, obviously was a mechanician. Appar- 
ently, the air-conditioning apparatus was still out of order, for the man 
in overalls went directly to a control panel and made various adjust- 
ments. The official watched him closely. 

“There it is!”’ said the man in overalls, suddenly pointing to one of the 
gadgets in front of him. He touched it in a certain way—made a minor 
adjustment—and the problem was solved. The air-conditioning equip- 
ment was once more in perfect running order. 

The official turned to me, as I stood watching, and exclaimed, “That’s 
what happens when a man knows his business!” This official, it turned 
out, was the general manager of the line. At two o’clock in the morning 
he had called out one of his best technicians, and, what’s more, had come 
along with him. 

Slight though it was, this incident provided food for thought as I 
retired to my now air-conditioned berth. Through my mind ran the 
phrase, “When a man knows his business,” and I saw how true it was that 
high efficiency, in any field of endeavor, was a factor worth paying high 
premiums to obtain. 

When an established system or process works perfectly, there is satis- 
faction and profit in it for all concerned. But when a method, or a 
machine, or a business is inefficiently operated by careless or second-rate 
workers, then the costs run high, and there is dissatisfaction and loss 
straight down the line. 

And that’s the key to the printer’s major problem, it occurred to me 
very vividly as I rode in the Pullman that night. Efficiency. In printing— 
as in air-conditioning or any other specialized line—there are degrees of 
efficiency on the part of the operators involved. And it behooves printers 
to make sure that the men they employ are efficient, so that printing can 
be sold at a price acceptable to the buyer and at the same time profitable 
to the seller. : 

Bungling on the part of men who did not know the business of air-con- 
ditioning cost me half-a-night’s sleep and the railroad some money. 


Bungling means tacking on costs to a product which cannot be justified 
in the printing, or in the railroad, or in any other business. 


K Prager 


EDITOR 
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By Edward T. Miller 


row he had just plowed across the 

field and exclaimed, “That’s purty 
good, but gosh! I believe I can do better’n 
that.” The sprinter who had just run the 
one-hundred-yard dash looked at the 
time-keeper. “Twelve and a quarter,” 
replied that worthy. “Oh boy! I know I 
can beat that.” The printer who had just 
received from his accountant the annual 
statements of operations, assets and lia- 
bilities, various department hour costs, 
remarked, “Well, considering everything, 
they aren’t so bad—but according to what 
others are doing, I’m sure we can do 
better than that!” 

It is an interesting characteristic of the 
man who has achieved a certain success to 
want to better his record. Achievement 
seems to spur him on, and the better the 
records set for him to beat, the keener he 
is to go. A survey of past records, there- 
fore, is always of value. 

By looking back over what has been 
done, we set the pace for the next time. By 
comparing our latest accomplishments 
with those of others, we determine to sur- 
pass on the next attempt. That’s why the 
annual “Ratios for Printing Manage- 
ment,” published by United Typothetae 
of America for its members is so eagerly 
greeted by managers and accountants who 
make it their business to set the annual 
pace for their establishments. The edition 
covering ratios for the year 1935 is just 
off the press and as usual is full of inter- 
esting statistics covering the operations of 
580 printing concerns in the United States 
and Canada whose aggregate net worth 
runs up to $46,600,745.16 and whose vol- 
ume of sales in 1935 was considerably in 
excess of sixty-six million dollars. 

This investment and volume in them- 
selves are impressive, but when the wide 
distribution of the plants is considered, 
the significance to the industry of the com- 
pilation grows into substantial impor- 
tance, for the reports of the Typothetae 
members who furnished the material come 
from 196 cities, located in forty states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and three 
Canadian provinces. 

A report covering such a large portion 
of the industry can be regarded as giving 
a fairly accurate cross-section of the oper- 
tions of America’s printing business, and 


T HE FARMER looked back at the fur- 





SETTING THE PACE FOR TODAY’S BUSINESS 


Typothetae’s “Ratios for Printing Management” 


brings its annual stimulating business survey to 


our eager pace-setting managers and accountants 


as such is authoritative enough to demand 
the attention of all printers, whether large 
or small. Just at this time when we are 
beginning to feel the upward trend in bus- 
iness, the report of this statistical study 
will be found convincing and comforting. 
It is certainly worth boiling down. 

The 1935 assets and liabilities, con- 
trasted with those of 1934, make a favor- 


and putting the money into their own busi- 
nesses as they went along. 

On the liability side, the item of current 
debts for 1935 had changed to 2.37 per 
cent less than those for 1934, but fixed 
liabilities show a plus change of 3.28 per 
cent, due probably to deferred payments 
on machinery and equipment. But the 
total debt has increased only .31 per cent. 





TABLE I—Plants Reporting Profits or Losses on Sales and the percentage, over a period 


of Ten Years. 


(Compiled by the author from “Ratios for Printing Management,” 
published by United Typothetae of America.) 
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Reporting Sales Total Sales Total "Profit _ ( — in 

bold face) 
1926 i i ea a ee Ae ae 6.68 
1927 304 248 81% 56 19% 84 34% 6.87 
1928 409 305 74% 104 26% 96 31% 6.44 
1929 463 374 80% 89 20% 125 33% 6.27 
1930 465 291 62% 174 38% 98 33% 4.06 
1931 441 208 47% 233 53% 50 24% 1.23 
1932 385 95 24% 290 76% 31 32% 3.59 
1933 381 128 33% 253 67% 34 26% 1.25 
1934 622 349 56% 273 44% 103 29% 1.11 
1935 457 271 59% 186 41% 94 34% 3.03 








*The base of this percentage is the total number of plants having a profit; see column three. 





able showing with gains of cash of 6.03 
per cent, net receivables, 5.34 per cent, 
and inventories 3.25 per cent. In other 
quick assets there was a decrease of 11.13 
per cent, indicating that such assets may 
have been turned into a more liquid con- 
dition. However, after this decrease is 
deducted, the total current assets still 
remain at 2.41 per cent above those of 
1934. The investments in plant equipment 
and in other non-current assets were down 
2.03 per cent and 2.67 per cent respec- 
tively. Other fixed assets are 6.88 per cent 
higher and deferred charges 10.18 per 
cent higher. These figures indicate that 
printers generally were keeping in as 
“liquid” a condition as possible, that the 
purchase of new equipment was limited, 
and that printers were helping to finance 
themselves by cashing invested securities 





Reserves decreased to a point of 20.17 per 
cent from 1934, but the net worth is up 
.06 per cent. 

The measure of credit as shown by the 
commonly accepted “credit ratios” was 
much higher in 1935 than in 1934 as is 
shown by the following ratios: 









1934 1935 
Current Assets to Current Liabilities 302 316 
Net Worth to Debt 269 269 
Net Worth to Fixed Assets__.._________ 135 137 
Sales to Receivables_..__-________.. 656 670 
Sales to Fixed Assets... 214 234 
Sales to Net Worth _._..._________ 159 170 
Net Profit to Net Worth ._»_»=>S 165 4.24 


As the statement of assets and liabili- 
ties is an exposition of status of the busi- 
ness, the above showing makes it quite 
clear that the general condition of the 
printing plants reporting for 1935 is much 
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better than for the previous year, and that 
the credit standing has improved satisfac- 
torily considering the economic situation. 

Much of this favorable change in the 
general status of the printing business, of 
course, is due to the increase in the busi- 
ness reported, the net change being 7.52 
per cent. A comparison of the operating 
statements for the two years shows that 
the factory cost of goods sold increased 
by 6.7 per cent, but that the gross profit 
also increased by 10.15 per cent. Admin- 
istration and selling expenses made a plus 
change of 13.83 per cent. The plus change 
in the total cost of the sold product was 
6.68 per cent, against the plus change in 
sales (7.52 per cent) which finds imme- 
diate reflection in the ratio of net profit 
to sales—in 1934, 1.96 per cent; in 1935, 
2.72 per cent. 

While the general picture for 1935 is 
more favorable than it has been for a 
number of years, it is not without its dark 
spots. For instance, of 457 plants report- 
ing operating statements, 186 played at a 
loss of 3.76 per cent. On the other hand, 
271 earned a profit averaging 5.54 per 
cent on sales. In the group that was out 
money, the average annual sales were 
$95,857; in the group showing a profit 
the average annual sales were $178,213. 
The ratio of the factory cost of the first 
group was 80.07 per cent, and of gross 
profit, 19.93 per cent of sales; whereas 
the ratios for the same items of the money- 
earning group showed as 74.91 and 25.09 
respectively. Higher factory rents and 
wages, as well as higher administrative 
and selling expenses appear to be the 
causes for the high costs in the money- 
losing group, though they had the advan- 
tage in the matter of materials used. 

In the item of profit, thirty-nine plants 
made a showing of 35.48 per cent on net 
worth; thirty-seven plants came through 
with 15.76 per cent and then fifty-seven 








TABLE II—All-inclusive Department Costs a Chargeable Hour, over a Period of Ten Years. 


(Compiled by the author from “Ratios for Printing Management,” published by 
United Typothetae of America.) 








1926 1927 1928 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 





HAND Composition —._.. 3.617 3.502 3.603 
Slugeasting Machine_____. 3.683 3.501 3.596 
Mono Keyboard __.__.... 2.794 2.678 2.754 
Monotype Caster ___._.... 2.539 2.698 2.776 


Platen Press H.F. 
10 by 15 or smaller. 1.846 1.809 1.898 


Platen Press H.F. 
larger than 10 by 15... 2.221 2.064 2.321 


Platen Press M.F. 
10 by 15 or smaller____. 1.898 1.838 1.854 


Platen Press M.F. 
larger than 10 by 15__. 2.247 1.997 2.000 


Automatic, 17 by 22 a a a 
@nd:semaler 2 2.264 2.708 2.600 

Medium Automatic b b b 
Press 20) by 20-.— 2.531 2.497 2.526 

Automatic, 25 by 38 c c c 
and smaller —..____ 3.009 2.917 2.745 


Pony Cyl., H.F. 
25 by 38 and smaller 3.606 3.383 3.804 


Medium Cyl. H.F. 
25 by 38 to 38 by 50. 4.553 4.575 4.489 


Large Cylinder H.F. 
larger than 38 by 50... 4.615 4.561 4.260 


Pony Cylinder M.F. 
25 by 38 and smaller___. 3.536 4.802 4.336 


Large Cyl. M.F. 
25 by 38 to 38 by 50... 3.981 3.885 4.344 


Large Cyl. M.F. 

larger than 38 by 50___ 4.718 4.509 4.490 
Cutting Machines 2.537 2.449 2.547 
Bindery C, girls... 1.683 1.628 1.605 


Bindery D Girls hand__.. 1.033.997 .989 





3.670 3.751 3.814 3.994 3.552 3.495 3.514 
3.726 3.702 3.634 3.937 3.597 3.503 3.647 
2.773 2.418 3.233 3.466 3.064 3.248 3.128 
2.750 2.650 2.608 2.858 2.133 2.150 2.310 


1.812 1.974 1.996 2.003 1.775 1.814 1.924 
2.086 2.347 2.356 2.424 2.109 2.333 2.199 
1.939 2.070 2.142 2.275 1.992 1.986 1.871 
2.290 2.368 2.455 2.514 2.165 2.083 2.273 
2.952 2.751 2.653 2.757 2.400 2.399 2.408 
219 3.904 3.439 3.607 3.018 3.304 3.193 
2.758 4.550 4.752 5.047 4.279 4.270 3.436 
3.679 3.969 3.979 4.005 3.640 3.886 3.742 
4.504 4.695 5.092 5.148 4.202 4.466 4.417 
4.688 5.456 5.477 5.849 5.403 4.517 4.765 
4.370 4.994 4.829 4.882 4.326 3.827 3.513 
4.588 4.885 4.700 4.915 4.349 3.918 3.886 


4.386 5.102 5.145 5.153 4.510 4.765 4.704 
2.365 2.614 2.616 2.629 2.223 2.196 2.371 
1.417 1.819 1.901 1.948 1.763 1.715 1.774 

996 1.132 1.012 1.079 1.000 975 .968 


a. Miller High-speed automatic. b. Miehle Vertical. c. Kelly automatic small. 


year by year, in 1932 it was a loss of 3.59 
per cent. Since that time, the profit ratio 
has been steadily climbing back, last year 
reaching 3.03 per cent. Plants earning 


profits of 8 per cent or more reached their 
low in 1931. There ought to be great 
encouragement to all the printers in this 
table; also in Chart IT which graphically 





plants with 9.58 per cent 
on the net worth. When the 
profits and losses are com- 


PRINTING ACTIVITY 
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pared with the eight pre- 
vious years, it will be seen 
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down into the the depths of 
the depression and how it 
steadily has been climbing 
back out during the past 
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Refer to Table I and you 
will note that the number 








of plants earning a profit 



































so 





gradually lessened from a 1983 
1929 peak to a bottom mark 
in 1931. So the industry’s 
highest rate of profit on 


sales was in 1927, being 





1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
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TYPOTHETAE INDEX OF PRINTING ACTIVITY.. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD INDEX OF PRODUCTION OF MANUFACTURES......------ 





6.87 per cent. Decreasing Chart 1: A graphic view of printing activity of the past thirteen years, showing action peaks and “lows” of that period 
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compares the index of profit on sales with 
the industry measure of printing activity. 

In the same manner in which the indus- 
try has traveled down into the shadowy 
valley with sales and profits, it has also 
climbed to the peaks with costs. Table II 
has been compiled from the “Ratios” for 
the past ten years to show that hour costs 
reached their peak in 1932, with but three 
exceptions—the medium automatic press 
reached its peak of hour cost in 1930, and 
in the same year the pony cylinder, M.F., 
25 by 38, and Bindery D, girls’ hand work. 
This table shows that hour costs change 
by gradual degrees and gradually swing 
upward or downward in trends that keep 
step with the general swing of business 
volume and profits. An examination of 
the table reveals the gratifying fact that 
1935 costs are now back again near the 
costs of 1926, and that at no period have 
the nodes been very far above the norms. 
By this time all printers—whether they 
keep their own costs or not—ought to 
understand that the average hour cost of 
an operation in any plant is pretty close 
to that in any other, that hour costs must 
be reckoned with, and that no printer can 
disregard them in pricing his goods and 
be assured of a profit. 

A review of the 1935 “Ratios” is not 
complete unless attention is called to 
their value in compiling budgets, in cut- 
ting high or abnormal expenses, in deter- 
mining what selling prices and also what 
profits the market will stand, and in vari- 
ous other ways measuring the results of 
printing management. These ratios are 
justly considered by financial experts to 
be a most valuable contribution to the 
printing industry. It is deeply to be regret- 
ted that more printers do not study them 
and use them more extensively in their 
business in making comparisons and in 
guiding them in matters of cost, selling 
prices, and profits. 


GLOBE-TROTTING PRINTER REPORTS 


By Stephen H. Horgan 


r was a pleasure to meet William J. 
Wilkinson just after his return from 
a flying visit to “almost every country of 
Europe.” This president-treasurer of the 
Zeese-Wilkinson Company, Incorporated, 
Long Island, New York, is a printer full 
of enthusiasm about the future of his busi- 
ness. (His company is well known as a 
color, offset, and rotagravure printer and 
colorplate engraver.) He expressed him- 
self as being particularly happy to be 
back in the United States again. 

In Europe, he said, war talk is taking 
men’s minds from business progress, new 
ideas, and thought of the future. The big 
advances in this country, he believes, will 
be in rotagravure and offset. “Your arti- 
cles in the June and July issues of THE 
INLAND PRINTER of last year, on the Weiss 
ink fountains for rotagravure presses and 
the ink that dried instantaneously, were 
widely read all over Europe. Odhams, the 
greatest mass-production printer in Eng- 
land, invested much capital in those foun- 
tains which it seems to me are now about 
to be superseded. I saw in Germany a 
water ink used in rotagravure that dried 
the instant it struck the paper and is more 
brilliant in color than any ink using high 
volatile solvents.” 

The method of making this water ink 
has already reached us here and you will 
soon hear from it, added Mr. Wilkinson. 
I told him the twenty-year-old story, one 
which he had not heard, of some tons of 
water ink which an ink manufacturer had 
accumulated in the courtyard of his New 
York factory. Before the salesmen could 
introduce the ink, hot weather came, the 
ink fermented and putrefied, the barrels 
burst, and the neighborhood called for 
police, health, and fire departments. The 


brilliant-colored water inks could not be 
poured into the sewer, so they had to be 
carried, during the night, far away from 
the city and buried. 

Mr. Wilkinson reports that he found no 
disagreeable odor from this new water 
ink which dries without heat or air blow- 
ers the instant it touches the paper. 

Despite the fact that Zeese-Wilkinson 
carried halftone colorplate making and 
relief-plate printing to its highest point 
some years ago, Mr. Wilkinson has now 
become one of the leading advocates of 
offset printing. He took me to his model 
offset plant in Long Island City where he 
has a great battery of offset presses which 
he says he can run at three times the speed 
of typo presses. He showed me his method 
of developing offset-press plates by using 
warm water and scrubbing brushes. ‘It 
gave me the “creeps,” for in my years of 
developing photolith images, beginning 
in 1877, I was obliged to use the softest 
Turkish sponges that could be secured. It 
is not surprising that the present offset 
deep-etched press plates do stand the long 
runs they are credited with. 

I recalled to Mr. Wilkinson that when 
the craze for the standardization of three- 
color inks was raging in this country, 
years ago, he had been selected by the 
International Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion as the authority on this subject. And 
he had made his report with an exhibit of 
the required inks. 

I asked him if he found standardized- 
color inks in Europe. He said no. “There 
are so many factors entering into the mat- 
ter—from permanency in the pigments to 
the whiteness of the paper printed on— 
that what THE INLAND PRINTER predicted 
a quarter of a century ago has proved 
true. There is no general 
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| IN SALES COMPARED WITH THE INDUSTRY MEASURE inks. The big printers and 
OF PRINTING ACTIVITY FOR TWELVE YEARS big oulieaias have each 
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planographic methods are 








Chart II: Indication that the profit ratio has been steadily climbing back, last year it having attained to 3.03 
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plates and copper cylinders from posi- 
tives, the latter being etched and strength- 
ened as is required by highly competent 
retouchers with less trouble, he claims, 
and greater certainty, than the “stagers” 
and “finishers” have with copper letter- 
press halftones. 

In Leipsic Mr. Wilkinson saw much 
high-class planographic printing; also in 
Paris and Italy. In the latter country all 
printers appeared busy. They are carry- 
ing rotagravure to perfection over there. 
Fred Thevoz, who supplied THE INLAND 
PRINTER with those memorable rotagra- 
vure inserts, has alas, closed his plant in 
Geneva—where, by-the-way, Mr. Wilkin- 
son worked when a young man—and has 
moved his Paris plant to a point outside 
that disturbed city. 


x * 
Nolf’s Cartoons Exhibited 


The paintings and cartoons of John T. 
Nolf, creator of the cartoons appearing 
regularly in THE INLAND PRINTER, are 
being shown in an art exhibit at the Kable 
Inn Art Galleries at Mount Morris, IIli- 
nois. The exhibit was arranged by Hec 
Mann. In a newspaper story concerning 
the exhibit, the following facts about the 
artist appeared: 

“Supplementing these paintings is a 
small exhibit of original cartoons by 
John Nolf, drawn for use in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the outstanding trade journal of 
the typographic industry. Mr. Nolf.. . 
started his career as a ‘tramp’ printer, 
and, purely for sentimental reasons, con- 
tinues to draw these delightful character 
sketches of old-time printers from the 
days when printing was full of human 
interest and even romance. He has been a 
regular contributor to the pages of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for past thirty years. The 
exhibit of Nolf cartoons is grouped about 
a portrait of him, painted by one of his 
students, Agnes Howell Ferguson.” 


The new daylight plant at the corner of May and Monroe, Cincinnati, with 8,900 square feet of floor space and 


Plant of Wiesen-Hart Moved Again 
to Larger Space : 


S* MOVES in fifteen years—and each 
move leading into larger quarters— 
marks the progress made by The Wiesen- 
Hart Press, Cincinnati, a partnership of 
which Louis Hart and Irving Wiesen are 
the principals. Latest of the active moves 
was from 804 Sycamore Street to the com- 
pany’s new $40,000 building on “Graphic 
Arts Hill” at the south end of May Street. 
“Graphic Arts Hill” is not officially des- 
ignated by that title in the local guide 
books, but Cincinnati’s up-and-down 
topography, plus the company’s presence 
on that particular site, provide a logical 
reason for the appellation. 

Back in 1920 the principals of the firm 
each started a small business of his own. 
Louis Hart became the owner of a card- 
printing shop, while Irving Wiesen had 
launched into the multigraph business. 
A year later they merged their interests 
and broadened their services. They both 
worked hard, studied opportunities and 
took advantage of them, and continued 
their business growth which has been both 
healthy and constani, though not phe- 
nomenal. From time to time they added 
to their staff, increased their mechanical 
facilities, and acquired more floor space 
in accordance with the demands of their 
growing production requirements. 

In the new plant on “Graphic Arts 
Hill,” little or no artificial light will be 
needed for the day shift the year around. 
Plenty of windows and skylights have 
been provided. The typesetting depart- 
ment has linotype and monotype equip- 
ment as well as hand-setting facilities. 
Pressroom equipment includes a Kluge 
automatic, two Kellys, and two hand-feed 
presses; a Miehle vertical, and a Miehle 
cylinder. There is also spray-gun equip- 





Irving Wiesen, a partner in the Wiesen- 
Hart Press, with a customer, Jack Dorman 


ment for preventing offset and complete 
power-cutting, punching, folding, stitch- 
ing, and sealing machinery. ‘ 

It is the policy of the company to seek 
clients, not printing customers. In other 
words, all prospects are approached with 
sales-promotion ideas which, of course, 
involve letterpress printing. A copy and 
complete layout service is offered, as well 
as full supervision of art and engravings. 

A progressive attitude marks all the 
company’s transactions. “If there is some- 
thing new in ideas we want to know about 
it,” states Mr. Wiesen. “We sell ideas as 
well as printing.” And he adds: “THE 
INLAND PRINTER came to our attention 
quite early in our business career and we 
haven’t missed an issue since. It has been 
most helpful in keeping us abreast of the 
times, and has contributed not only pro- 
motional ideas but aid to greater operat- 
ing efficiency as well.” 
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che N RA mn Retrospect 


The second of a series of four articles dealing with NRA literature and the 


experiences of the printing industry during the Code days. A fair appraisal 


of the gains and losses of that experiment is the author’s aim in this series 


about the NRA undoubtedly did not 

attract the interest its excellence 
merits. It suffered from a revulsion of 
feeling against that unsuccessful experi- 
ment, the NRA, felt by the American pub- 
lic after it had been aroused to a high 
pitch of interest and hope by that most 
spectacular of the recovery experiments. 

It suffered, too, from the fact that its 
author seemed a cold, plodding, matter- 
of-fact, uninteresting fellow compared to 
his flamboyant and colorful predecessor 
at the NRA helm, General Hugh Johnson. 
It had a further handicap for public inter- 
est in that it arrived long after publication 
of “The Blue Eagle—From Egg to Earth,” 
that Johnson diatribe against all of his 
wicked enemies, including D. R. Richberg. 
Lastly, it did not attempt in any way to 
answer any of the general’s charges. 

It is, instead, a calm, reasoned, and 
quite fair analysis of the whole NRA 
experiment, from its birth in 1933 as a 
codperative brain child of many fathers, 
and Richberg quite prominently among 
them, until its death at the hands of the 
Supreme Court in May, 1935. It gives an 
admirable account of the economic and 
political stage upon which this highly 
debated drama was offered and portrays 
clearly the many sharp and fundamental 
conflicts which were aroused and spot- 
lighted by its production. 

Richberg makes us see clearly that 
these deep-rooted conflicts of Capital ver- 
sus Labor, Monopoly versus Competition, 
Agriculture versus Industry, Regimen- 
tation versus Liberty, Creditor versus 
Debtor, Price-fixing versus Cut-Throat 
Selling—among others—made it a ten- 
ring circus quite beyond the powers of the 
inexperienced administrators to manage 
and direct, especially when they were 
staging personal conflicts of their own. 

His chapter on the Schechter Case and 
the Supreme Court decision on it gives 
new light on this case and presents a 
judicial and dispassionate interpretation 
of the decision from an outstanding attor- 
ney who many think is of Supreme- 
Court caliber himself. Although a short 
time only had elapsed since the demise of 
the Blue Eagle when Richberg wrote this 


Te BOOK by Donald R. Richberg 


By Harold P. Winchester 


book, he had achieved a measure of per- 
spective that was quite absent from the 
defensive history of the NRA produced by 
the brilliant but inconsistent Johnson. 

With this, comparison must inevitably 
be made by anyone who has read both 
accounts. There are no heroes and no vil- 
lains (or villainesses) , no possessive per- 
sonal identification with the Blue Eagle, 
no conspiracies, and no persecution com- 
plexes in the Richberg account. It shows 
quite a little Christian forbearance in 
refusing to answer the Johnson insinua- 
tions and in keeping the discussion on a 
plane high above personalities, although 
the author still shows himself human 
enough to slip a bit and indulge in two or 
three subtly indirect slaps and hits at the 
doughty general. 

Richberg shows clearly the main rea- 
sons for the failure of the NRA by point- 
ing out—at considerable length—that 
although we were at the crossroads in 
1933, we had no definite idea in what 
direction we wanted to go. We were dis- 
couraged and bewildered in May, 1933, 
and listened eagerly to the authoritative 
voice which rallied us to be “On Our 
Way.” Yet when we discovered that the 
NRA was forcing upon us definite choices 
as between monopoly or competition, 
capital or labor, regimentation or lib- 
erty, price-fixing or price-competition, 
agriculture or industry, and international 
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trade or national self-sufficiency, choices 
between creditor or debtor, we were not 
prepared as a nation, nor as business men, 
to make a clear-cut decision on any of 
these underlying and profound conflicts. 
So the whole experiment bogged down, 
awaiting the necessary decisions—which, 
alas, never came. 

Yet in the printing industry we kept 
blaming Division Seven because it never 
rendered decisions on the enforcement of 
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Code assessments or of cost, labor, or 
trade-practice provisions. Naturally we 
did not realize that these comparatively 
minor matters could not be settled until 
the basic conflicts underlying them were 
actually decided. 

Richberg makes an effective argument 
against the charge of regimentation which 
so many are so prone to bring up these 
days. He shows that in the minds of the 
authors of the Act and of the administra- 
tors there was never any thought other 
than that of dependence upon voluntary 
action; that the mandatory, punitive pro- 
visions were entirely inadequate to sup- 
port compulsory methods; and that if 
the program did not gain almost univer- 
sal voluntary support it could not be 
made to work by force. While he dep- 
recates the impression given by the press 
of “crack-down” administrators and of a 
powerful unopposable agency, he points 
out with considerable justice that most 
all of the codes were the results of volun- 
tary agreements on the part of the indus- 
trial groups themselves and that the rage 
for enforcement and for the “cracking 
down” came from the Code authorities 
and the industries themselves. 

Certainly this is a true criticism of the 
situation in our own industry. We put in 
our own Code without any outside com- 
pulsion whatsoever for any of its provi- 
sions; it was accepted by the Government 
with scarcely a change. And then we hol- 
lered to high heaven for strict enforce- 
ment — “cracking down” — impatiently, 
without waiting for the essential educa- 
tion in voluntary coéperation. In the light 
of our own experience, it is not difficult 
to agree with Richberg on the unfairness 
of our cries today that we were “regi- 
mented” by the Government. Our main 
complaint through 1934 and early 1935 
was that we were not being regulated and 
enforced enough! 

Of interest to U.T.A. members is Rich- 
berg’s statement that trade associations 
had proved to be a very big disappoint- 
ment. The Recovery Act had as its basic 
assumption the existence in most of the 
major trades and industries of representa- 
tive associations which could at once for- 
mulate codes of fair competition as well 
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as provide reliable and tested machinery 
for their administration. However, it soon 
proved that although there were a few 
strong trade associations, scarcely any 
were “truly representative” and that new 
machinery of code-making and of admin- 
istration must be developed. 

As in the case of the printing industry, 
trade associations were composed of the 
strong few, were sectional in character, 
were antagonistic to rival groups, or were 
guided by cliques or by ambitious indi- 
viduals. So hardly any association could 
speak with authority for any industry 
and the number appearing in opposition 
to the code of their industry was often 
quite equal to the number of proponents. 
Again, as in the case of the printing indus- 
try, it was necessary for various deputy 
administrators to spend most of their time 
composing differences within the groups 
trying to write a code for the industry. 

It is Richberg’s opinion, in view of his 
experience, that code-making and code- 
administration would have been greatly 
simplified if there had been no trade asso- 
ciations in existence at the beginning of 
the NRA and if it could have started off 
with a uniform, consistent, nation-wide 
method of trade organization. He even 
implies that in a few cases some of the 
industrial associations were so strongly 
organized that, far from regimenting the 
industry to a code, the Government was 
forced to compromise its principles in 
order to get certain codes through. 

Richberg naturally spends consider- 
able space on Section 7A—on the bitter 
controversy which grew up around it, and 
on the National Labor Relations Board 
formed to administer it. He shows that no 
matter how clearly, or confusedly, this 
important Section may have been written 
(he takes credit for having written the 
original draft) a terrific conflict was inev- 
itable, as neither Capital nor Labor was 
prepared to go half-way in codperating 
for collective bargaining, due to tradi- 
tional antagonisms, divergent interests, 
unbalanced organization, and the like. 
Instead of serving as the means of bring- 
ing Capital and Labor together as con- 
templated in the Recovery Act, Section 
7A provided an immediate battleground. 

It unquestionably was the case in the 
formation of the Graphic Arts Code. The 
author very evidently was not in favor of 
the establishment of the National Labor 
Board, particularly one having judicial 
functions, which he believes created an 
enormous amount of unnecessary conflict. 
At the most, he would have made it only 
an agency for conciliation between man- 
agement and employes. 

There are many other interesting chap- 
ters which will well repay even the casual 
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student of the NRA, especially the closing 
two chapters which offer some concrete 
suggestions to meet the questions raised 
and intensified by the NRA. These are 
given from the liberal, democratic, mid- 
dle-of-the-road viewpoint, and are based 
upon the author’s observation of the 
weaknesses in the first Act and its oper- 
ation. These suggestions would undoubt- 
edly appeal to the majority of printers 


who believe in codperative action of some 
sort by the industry to enable us to meet 
our pressing problems. 

The hue and cry for stabilization now 
going up is an evidence that the hopes 
aroused by the first NRA have not been 
completely buried. A careful reading of 
“The Rainbow” ought to serve as a real 
rainbow to printers who have been disil- 


lusioned by the failure of the NRA. 


INSERT ON MAINE SHOWS FINE COLOR 


N THE 1936 edition of “Maine, The 
Land of Remembered Vacations,” 
four-color plates are used for the first time 
in the vacation literature issued by the 
Maine Development Commission. In com- 
mon with the other New England states, 
Maine issues annually a series of booklets 
and folders including the title above. 

For those who are looking to the coun- 
try for homes of their own the Commis- 
sion has issued “The Transformation of a 
Maine Farm,” a pictorial and descriptive 
booklet dealing with Maine farm homes 
for the summer resident. Still more gen- 
eral is a pamphlet descriptive of Maine 
food products, with recipes for preparing 
the same, having the title: “Delicious 
Maine Foods Served The Maine Way.” 

These publications are allied to the 
general movement for exploiting New 
England’s recreational features, and this 
movement has become a considerable 
factor in the printing-press production 
of New England. Activities along this line 
are reviewed in a bulletin issued by The 
New England Council, entitled “Selling 
New England.” The “Governors’ Fund” 
of $100,000 must have had a considerable 
part in the remarkable volume of tourist 
and recreational business in New Eng- 
land this season. Even the Maine auto 
plates carried the title “Vacation Land.” 

The color work represented by the 
accompanying examples was engraved 
from colored photographs by the Folsom 
Engraving Company, of Boston, and 
printed by the Kennebec Journal Print 
Shop, Augusta, Maine. In all, there are 
over eighty black-and-white halftones 
which supplement the color work. The 
reading matter marshalls the state’s 
natural recreational, industrial, and agri- 
cultural advantages, continuing with a 
running story of Maine, from one end to 
the other. There are numerous thumb- 
nail sketches done by Theodore Bunker, 
printed in margins in faint gray tones. 
The Portland Engraving Company made 
the halftones. 

In common with other Maine Develop- 
ment Commission publications, this pam- 
phlet represents the craftsmanship of 


the Kennebec Journal Print Shop. This 
is rated as one of the most completely 
equipped printing plants north of Boston. 
It is designed and equipped to handle all 
kinds of printing, from a calling card to 
a first-class bound catalog. Its general 
work also includes college annuals, hotel 
and railroad publications, and sales 
literature for Maine industries. 

The Kennebec Journal Print Shop may 
well be taken as representative of the 
modern, well organized, and thoroughly 
equipped printing plants of industrial 
centers. It is housed in a modern brick 
building, which has three floors aboye 
ground, and two below. The bindery and 
heavy job presses are on the third floor. 
The composing room and smaller presses 
occupy the second floor. Offices and ship- 
ping are on the street floor; warehouse 
and storage vaults are in the first base- 
ment and heating plant and newspress 
in the second basement. 

The commercial printing department 
has a battery of jobbers, Miehle Vertical, 
two Kellys, Babcock unit, and self-fed 
cylinder presses, ranging up to 56 inches. 
All have been kept going to capacity 
throughout the depression. 

There is also a Craftsman Lineup table, 
Warnock Base, and mechanical overlay. 
Recently there has been added an A. T. F. 
Spray Gun and one of the large Multi- 
liths. The Bindery equipment is espe- 
cially complete in folding, sewing, stitch- 
ing, and punching machines, and also for 
hand finishing in gold work. 

The Kennebec Journal Print Shop has 
an average daily crew of thirty, outside 
of administration. One of its publications 
contains this statement of ideals: 

“We like to think our printing custom- 
ers look upon the spirit of our plant as 
being honest, straightforward, and pro- 
gressive ... in other words, a place with 
old fashioned ideas and fine equipment. 

“We endeavor to keep abreast of chang- 
ing conditions in the printing business 
and to be able to visualize our customer’s 
problems . . . to suggest Better Ways of 
doing things and above all to Do the Job 
Right from Start to Finish.” 
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Mt. Katahdin from Togue Pond 


NOW MAINE INVITES iN COLORS 


This year’s edition of ‘Maine — The Land of Remembered Vacations” has 
a series of exceptionally artistic four-color process illustrations which greatly 
enhance the appeal to the Vacationist. 

Engraved by Folsom Engraving Company, Boston, Mass. and printed by the 
Kennebec Journal Print Shop, Augusta, Maine. Published by the Maine 
Development Commission, Augusta, Maine. 
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TYPOTIHETAE 





GOLDEN JUBILEE CONVENTION AT CINCINNATI 





wo of the outstanding factors essen- 
T tial to the continued progress of 
the printing industry, if anything 
approaching a profitable basis is to be 
restored and maintained, formed leading 
topics of discussion at the “Golden Jubi- 
lee Convention” of the United Typothetae 
of America, held at Cincinnati, Septem- 
ber 28 to 30. The topics were “Stabiliza- 
tion,” and “Research.” What isto be done? 
Passing over the details of the discus- 
sion for the moment, let us take a look at 
the resolutions passed, for it is, as a rule, 
in the resolutions that we get the final 
summing up of convention action. 


“Stabilization” 

“Whereas, the printing industry is suf- 
fering from a lack of stablization in the 
marketing of its products, and Whereas, 
the Secretaries’ Stabilization Committee 
has presented definite recommendations 
looking toward a correction of the con- 
ditions affecting the market, and Whereas, 
the matter of stabilization has so many 
complex factors affecting its solution, 
therefore. be it Resolved, that the United 
Typothetae of America appoint immedi- 
ately a competent commission to conduct 
a survey of all conditions and factors 
affecting the market, and to develop and 
promote at the earliest possible date a 
practical plan to correct the unstable con- 
dition now existing in the industry.” 

The problem of stabilization was well 
presented by President Earl R. Britt, 
when he stated in his address that “the 
need for market stabilization in the print- 
ing industry is each year becoming more 


insistent.” and that “we still face an obli- 


gation as printers to find a solution that 
will be practical and helpful to the print- 
ers of America. There is an answer, but 
that answer must be fair to our customers, 
and practical enough to appeal to the 
printers’ best interests. Determination, 
coéperation, and education form the key 
that will unlock the door to this house of 
riches that will repay us for our labors.” 
Then, after briefly discussing stabiliza- 
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Earl R. Britt, of St. Louis, Missouri, reélected 
president of United Typothetae of America when 
members assembled at Cincinnati, in September 


tion, President Britt stated that “market 
stabilization is the creating of a constant 
market, in which disturbing impulses are 
minimized and increasingly decreased. 
In other words, the creating of a market 
for printing products that is not subect to 
the wide price variation, or sudden or 
violent reaction. As printers, there is not 
so much difference in what we think as 
there is in what we are willing to do about 
it. Recognizing all adverse factors, includ- 
ing the economic law of supply and 
demand, we must also recognize that no 
one but we printers can correct our pres- 
ent uneconomic condition.” 









Emphasizing the fact that “we have 
reasonable stabilization of production 
measurement, but because we are not 
profit conscious, as an industry, we have 
been sadly lacking in any stabilization of 
selling prices,” President Britt continued: 
“It is all right for us to know the 
mechanics of the printing business, and 
even to be able to measure their operation 
with some degree of accuracy, but how 
much more important is it to know how 
to translate those mechanics, and huma- 
nize them into the language of the cus- 
tomer and buyer, to our mutual profit!” 

Then, “to further develop and effect- 
uate a sound program of market stabil- 
ization a permanent commission should 
be created under resolution by this con- 
vention, as was the cost-finding commis- 
sion. There must be no cessation once it 
begins work, but rather a continuing pro- 
gram year after year. The commission 
should make a full study of the proper 
approach to the accomplishment of the 
proposed market stabilization program, 
and should be empowered to proceed with 
an educational and promotional program 
to bring about a full and complete under- 
standing of the plan to secure its accept- 
ance in all printing centers.” 

President Britt, it must also be stated, 
showed a keen understanding of the entire 
problem facing the printing industry, and 
many expressed the hope his recommen- 
dation will not be allowed to drag through 
continued committee discussions and 
delays, and that the industry as a whole 
can be brouglit to the point of unselfish 
coéperation in fostering such a program. 


Research 

As to research, the resolution adopted 
approved and endorsed the action of the 
Board of Directors in sponsoring the 
Graphic Arts Research Institute Labora- 
tories, and instructed the president to 
appoint a commission of not more than 
five to codperate with like commissions 
appointed by other interested organiza- 
tions in the furtherance and development 
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of the objects and purposes of the afore- 
said research laboratories. The resolution 
also directed that “this matter be referred 
to the incoming Board of Directors, with 
instructions to determine the support this 
association will give to this enterprise, 
and for such other action as may be 
deemed appropriate.” Furthermore, the 
Board of Directors was “authorized and 
directed to act for and on behalf of this 
association for the furtherance and the 
advancement of the Graphic Arts Research 
Institute Laboratories in such manner as 
they deem appropriate and proper.” 

The matter of research is one that has 
been discussed and several bodies have 
been interested in the development of 
plans along these lines. A somewhat elab- 
orate plan was proposed to the conven- 
tion by Frank J. Smith, former president 
of the U.T. A., and the subject also was 
discussed by the equipment manufactur- 
ers in a meeting held by them during the 
convention. In view of the separate efforts 
being carried on, the action of the con- 
vention, leading to the appointment of a 
commission to codperate with the other 
interested organizations, leads to the hope 
that united effort will prevail for the 
benefit of the industry as a whole. 


Technical Subjects Discussed 


Tuesday morning’s session was given 
over to the discussion of technical sub- 
jects, the first on the program being 
“Type Design for Display Requirements.” 
Handled by Harry L. Gage, of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, this brought 
out very forcibly that “if one is to be 
wooed into investing in type novelties 
that are offered these days, he must have 
some sense of the trend.” Mr. Gage also 
brought out the point that the pendulum 
is now swinging away from the period 
of type insanity through which we have 
been passing, and that we are now using 
types more conservatively. “We are dis- 
covering,” he said, “that investments in 
type in these modern days take on some- 
thing of the character of the investment 
of a merchant in fashion merchandise 
which, as some of you know, is highly 
hazardous and must be predicated on a 
pretty good knowledge of fashion trends.” 

“Photoengraving — New Methods of 
Production,” treated by M. C. Gosiger, of 
the Schultz-Gosiger Company, Cincinnati, 
brought out new developments and the 
improvements on old processes. 

“Electrotypes and Stereotypes—Mod- 
ern Trends and Uses,” was the subject of 
the talk given by J. Homer Winkler, of 
the Ace Electrotype Company, Cleveland, 
who told of the various improvements 
made, and how technical research has 
benefited the industry. 


“New Things in Color and Printing 
Ink,” by George L. Welp, of the Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Corporation, New 
York, showed what is being accomplished 
by research in the field of printing inks 
and colors, also a description of the 
Spectrophotometer, which provides an 
analysis by graph showing the amount of 
light reflected by each color, and traces 
the color and curve to show how it will 
react in a given mixture. (This device is 
described on page 83 of this issue.) Mr. 
Welp also discussed the development of 
quick drying inks. 

“Printability of Paper,” by E. Kenneth 
Hunt, of the Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, brought out 
some of the progress made in the manu- 
facture of papers to meet the various 
requirements of the printing industry, 
told of some of the misconceptions press- 
men have with reference to the handling 
of papers, and also urged a more intensive 
interchange of knowledge between print- 
ers, inkmakers and papermakers, as well 
as all others having an interest in the uses 
of papers. 

““Makeready via Precision, Press Cor- 
rection and Pre-Makeready Methods,” by 
H. W. Hacker, of the Hacker Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, emphasized the 
disappearance of rule of thumb methods 
and brought out the many advantages, 
and the lowering of costs of production, 
through preliminary inspection of the 
press as well as the application of pre- 
makeready methods. 

In speaking on ““Offset Lithography,” 
Harry A. Porter, of the Harris Seybold 
Potter Company, Cleveland, after empha- 
sizing that letterpress will always have its 
place, and an important and distinctive 
one that can be taken over by no other 
method, stated that “there are a number 
of basic elements that enter into the mat- 
ter of offset printing and lithography, 
and the matter of producing or not pro- 
ducing by this method should be depend- 
ent upon a consideration of these gov- 
erning elements. In brief, these are: (1) 
The nature and type of work to be pre- 
sented. (2) The printing effect desired— 
softness and beauty of color illustration 
as contrasted with the somewhat sharper 
detail and outline of letterpress. (3) The 
length of the run. (4) The nature of the 
paper stock required. (5) The time ele- 
ment. (6) The cost of original cuts and 
electrotypes. (7) The matter of space for 
storage of plates and type. (8) Duplica- 
tion of forms. ( 9) Reruns from a previous 
job. There are other considerations, such 
as investment in type metal and ink costs.” 

Other subjects included in the technical 
session were “Rollers—Kinds and Uses 
of Modern Printing Rollers,” by Herbert 


George H. Cornelius, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
first vice-president, who, with all of the other 
Typothetae officers, was reélected for one term 


C. Mackenzie, of the Ideal Roller and 
Manufacturing Company, Long Island 
City, New York; “Intaglio Printing,” by 
Alfred M. Geis, of the Alco Gravure Com- 
pany, Baltimore; and “Bookbinding,” by 
Raymond E. Baylis, of New York. 
Following the technical session on 
Tuesday morning, the afternoon was 
given over to a series of “clinics,” which 
presented a good opportunity for those 
desiring to go into a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the subjects presented during 
the morning session, though it proved 
somewhat of a disappointment to those 
who wanted to take in several different 
clinics and found they could not be in 
two or more places at the same time. The 
clinics were conducted under the leader- 
ship of the speakers who had presented 
subjects during the morning session. 


Junior Executives Conference 


Recognition of the need for encourag- 
ing and developing those who will have 
control of the printing industry in coming 
years was shown through the conference 
of junior executives, presided over by 
Don H. Taylor, of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association, and held on 
Monday afternoon, the opening day of 
the convention. The first speaker was 
President Britt, whose subject was “The 
Future President of My Business.” This 
proved a good heart-to-heart talk in which 
President Britt set forth some of the 
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things necessary for development into a 
good executive. Then followed “Training 
of Future Printing Managers,” a short 
address given by the U. T. A. secretary, 
Elmer J. Koch. 

Following the two short talks the meet- 
ing resolved itself into a discussion of the 
possibilities of forming a junior printing 
executives organization, and the outcome 
was the appointment of a committee to 
draw up plans and suggestions for such 
an organization. At a later session during 
the convention, the report was presented, 
and the details of organization completed. 

Other features of the convention, not 
given in their original sequence here, 
included an address at the opening ses- 
sion, following the opening ceremonies, 
this being given by Prof. J. Raymond 
Schutz, Manchester College, North Man- 
chester, Indiana, who took as his subject 
“When Business Becomes a Profession.” 

At the Monday afternoon session, fol- 
lowing President Britt’s address, Homer 
J. Buckley, of Buckley, Dement and Com- 
pany, Chicago, spoke on “Business Pro- 
motion for Printers.” G. G. Cobean, of 
Chicago, vice-president of the Fine Paper 
Division of the National Paper Trade 
Association, and Donald L. Boyd, of 
Huntington, West Virginia, chairman of 
the Special Paper Trade Relations Com- 
mittee of the U. T. A., spoke on “Paper 
Trade Relations.” 

At the Golden Jubilee Banquet, held 
Monday evening, after the presentation of 
past presidents of U. T. A. the feature 
address of the evening was delivered by 
Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, of Washington, 
D. C., whose subject was “Shall the Cor- 
ners of the Mouth Turn Up or Down?” 

In addition to the resolutions given at 
the opening of this report, one resolution 
was adopted with reference to the five- 
hundredth anniversary of the invention 
of printing from movable types, which 
occurs in 1940, and called for the appoint- 
ment of a committee’to contact other 
organizations in the graphic arts indus- 
tries with a view to planning a suitable 
commemoration of this noteworthy event. 

Another resolution, presented by the 
Typothetae of Baltimore, pertained to 
certain competitive practices among news- 
paper and other advertising publications 
in many sections of the country, which 
adversely affect the commercial printer, 
and cited “specific practices such as the 
reprinting of circulars from composition 
the cost of which has been absorbed in the 
space rate, the use of the newspaper as a 
vehicle of distribution of advertising 
material not an integral part of the news- 
paper ,and other practices with variations 
are affecting the commercial printing 
market.” These are practices which are 
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decried by reputable publishers “as they 
actually constitute a rebate to certain 
advertisers, nullifying the published rate 
charges and thus discriminating between 
advertisers.” This resolution directed the 
appointment of a committee “to study this 
problem in all its phases; to contact those 
in other graphic-arts industries injured 
by this type of competition, and to use all 
legitimate means to obtain relief from 
conditions resulting from such practices.” 
Other resolutions reaffirmed allegiance 
to the Code of Ethics, adopted at the fifth 
annual convention in 1891; also reaffirm- 
ing approval and restating allegiance to 
the printing Trade Customs already on 
record and endorsed by previous conven- 
tions. In addition, resolutions of appreci- 
ation to the hosts, the Franklin-Typothe- 
tae of Cincinnati, and to the speakers. 


Officers Elected 


The convention reélected the officers 
who had served the past year, the official 
family being as follows: President, Earl 
R. Britt, St. Louis; first vice-president, 
George H. Cornelius, Indianapolis; sec- 
ond vice-president, T. E. Donnelley, Chi- 
cago; third vice-president, H. F. Ambrose, 
Nashville; fourth vice-president, E. J. 
Mordaunt, New York; fifth vice-presi- 
dent, R. W. Bradford, Denver; treasurer, 
Oscar T. Wright, Washington. D. C. 
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I. T. C. A. Moves 
Steadily Forward 


See s ofthe International TradeCom- 

position Association, annual meetings 
of which are held where and when mem- 
bers of the U. T. A. meet, were highly con- 
structive. This progressive group—with 
the Old Trojan of the organization, Frank 
M. Sherman, continuing his valiant serv- 
ice—got down to cases early and went to 
the bottom of members’ problems with a 
practical program, some details of which 
will be given in our next issue. 

The program developed around two 
points: (1) improvement of product and 
(2) plans for convincing more printers 
of the advantages of trade plant service. 

A desire, seemingly to know the worst 
and thereby find the road to achievement, 
brought as a leading speaker, L. A. Braver- 
man of the Fleuron Press, Cincinnati, one 
of America’s most particular printers. In 
relating faults in the craftsmanship and 
methods of some trade plants, Mr. Braver- 
man did not mince words. And to their 
credit, the members listened with an eager- 
ness possible only when men are intent 
upon going the limit in quest of perfec- 
tion. Another speaker reminded the audi- 
ence that Mr. Braverman is super-critical 
—also that, as is natural, the average trade 
plant product is superior to that of the 
average general plant. The applause given 
Mr. Braverman was tribute to the audience 
as well as the speaker. 

What some trade plants are already 
doing to improve product was effectively 
related by L. A. Neumann, of the M. & L. 
Typesetting Company, of Chicago. Appli- 
cation of precision practices, which he 
explained, he said, had materially reduced 
makeready costs of his customers. Here, 
it seems natural, the specialist compositor 
can offer the printer advantages which, 
with his diversified interests, he could not 
—or would not—achieve for himself. 

As to thesecond angle, promotion, mem- 
bers decided upon a campaign among 
printers “to sell the idea of I. T. C. A. 
members functioning as the composing 
room of the printers of America.” Indeed, 
the first official act of the new president, 
Sol. M. Cantor, of Composing Room, 
Incorporated, New York City, was to get 
this program under way. 

Other officers chosen are: H. F. Czar- 
nowski, Baltimore, vice-president; John 
W. Shields, Bridgeport, treasurer; and 
W. E. Lickfield, Philadelphia, secretary. 
Kimball A. Loring, Boston; Neil J. Craw- 
ley, Chattanooga; Bernard Snyder, Chi- 
cago; and Archie J. Little, Seattle, were 
elected regional vice-presidents. 
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Five different kinds of black ink were used to print this unique folder; center spread is shown 


GIVE THEM SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 


Put novelty and freshness into those mailings of yours! The old stunts and ancient ideas 


have been worn threadbare. A bright, and right, slant can be found if you'll dig for it! 


By Albert E. Peters 


ORE AND BIGGER wastebaskets! Not 

M because our mail is so volumin- 

ous, but because so much of what 

we receive is so tame and repetitious— 
monotonous, deadly dull! 

Wait, we exaggerate. Most of the direct 
mail sent out nowadays is acceptable 
enough. The specialists do a good job— 
whenever they get a chance. In each mail 
come good letters—excellent folders— 
first-rate broadsides. 

But, honestly now, how much of the 
run-of-mine matter really registers?— 
really rings a gong? How many pieces of 
direct mail actually give you a jolt, or 
cause even an infinitesimal increase in the 
beat of your pulse? There are plenty of 
slick pieces, plenty of smoothies—but, 
somehow, we seem to have seen ’em all 
before. Alas, too many times. 

And yet there are occasional peaks. A 
“new” idea, a fresh slant, a little twist 
that makes for novelty—these occasion- 
ally pop up with a bang in the morning’s 
mail. Someone—somewhere—has used 
his imagination in such a way that our 
own is stirred. “There’s an idea!” we 
exclaim. And then—“Why hasn’t that 
been thought of before?” 


*P. G. Green, of Green Press Limited, Sydney, 
Australia, credits its conception to Douglas Dunstan. 


Well, why hasn’t it? Why, for exam- 
ple, hasn’t someone thought of the per- 
fectly obvious idea of printing a folder 
with five different kinds of black ink? 
The stunt may be as old as the hills— 
there’s nothing truly new—but it was 
rare enough to be absolutely new to us 
when we received that lulu of a folder 
titled “Five Blacks.” 

Let’s pause on that folder. Someone* 
had a flash of inspiration and perceived 
that, contrary to popular belief, black ink 
is not invariable, but changes in tone and 
“color,” particularly in gloss, depending 
on various ingredients and methods of 
manufacture. Very well, then—let’s show 
the comparative “colors” of black—all 
on the same page, side by side. 

And what’s the best way to dramatize 
this showing? Native bushmen are black 
—let’s show five bushmen—‘five blacks 
in five blacks.” And to make it still more 
striking, let’s use a silhouette figure of a 
native throwing a spear—and let’s repeat 
that same figure five times, making a 
diagonal row of natives across the inside 
spread. (See illustration above.) There 
you are: five different inks—“glossy, 
mat, warm, cold, and cheap”—dramati- 
cally, illustrated. And, very obviously, 
those inks are all different in tone! 


Simple, of course—like most ideas that 
are off the beaten path. The hard part lies 
in making the swerve—in getting the 
mind out of the deeply rutted thought- 
grooves. Black ink? Why, naturally, that 
means once through the press—it always 
has, for centuries. Until, in a flash, it 
dawns on someone that a black form, on 
the press five times, or more properly, 
five black forms, all for the same job— 
provide a fresh and novel idea of consid- 
erable distinction. 

And how we childish mortals do love 
our little novelties! Nothing tickles us 
more than to reach into the daily grab- 
bag and pull out a surprise! 

What is the shape of the average folder 
or booklet? Rectangular, sure as shootin’ 
—with front cover, back cover, inside 
pages, et cetera, and so on. Nothing 
wrong with that form, of course. In fact, 
it’s just about perfect. But why does it 
always have to be that way? 

Suppose some morning you found in 
your mail a “folder” built along these 
lines: a sheet of heavy stock, 9 by 12 
inches, carrying a bled halftone of a jani- 
tor stuffing waste paper into a paper 
bailer. (Illustrated herewith.) This is 
printed in dark green. Over this has been 
placed a cover, or, rather, two covers— 
and very odd ones. For, because of their 
shape, you are able to see that picture of 
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the janitor and portions of both covers all 
at the same instant. You're intrigued. 

The covers, one slightly larger than the 
other, are cut in the shape of a quarter of 
a circle, and are attached by means of a 
spiral binding at the left-hand edge. Of 
two-tone stock (two shades of green), 
these covers, or flaps, impart a unique 
appearance and “feel” to the job. You 
are impelled to give the folder a good 
work out—opening and closing the flaps, 
viewing it from all angles, and, inciden- 
tally, reading the copy, which in this 
instance is as ingeniously conceived as 
the format. In a word, you respond—if 
not to the immediate sales appeal, at least 
to the personality of the advertiser. 

It is altogether likely that never before 
have you received a mailing piece in just 
this form. No wonder it arouses that defi- 
nite flicker of interest. Here’s novelty, 
brother, novelty! 

Die-cutting invariably adds a fillip. 
A thousand-and-one booklet covers are 
unvarying in physical appearance; along 
comes one with a hole cut through the 
center—and that’s something else again! 
We have on our desk a little house-organ 
published by the Paris Printing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. Headed 
toward the die-cut circle in the middle are 
a couple of mules; through the opening 
one sees a cartoon of a farmer and a load 
of hay. (The “by gum!” theme is further 
enhanced by the paper stock, which is of 
a coarse, oatmeal-like texture.) While 
there is no immediate purchase point 
involved, the atmosphere is excellent, 
and one perceives that these printers 
really know their oats. Everything is in 
key—those novelty touches have been 
applied at the right moment, combined 
in the right proportion. 

Another Prints of Paris house-organ 
cover, previously commented on in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, makes use of an extra 
length of stock at the bottom of the front 
cover. The lower edge of this is die-cut in 
the form of waves and folded to lap over 
a humorous bathing-girl cover sketch. 
Unorthodox, no end, and decidedly amus- 
ing—a long way from being wastebasket 
fodder. In fact, it’s almost a keepsake. 

It is one of the many virtues of THE 
INLAND PRINTER that it brings a host of 
novel and adaptable ideas to its readers. 
Check back through your files and you'll 
find innumerable stimulating specimens. 
There’s a particularly good article, “Odd 
Cuts and Folds,” on page 59 of the July, 
1932, issue. Also see article on “Profit- 
able Specialties” (April, 1934). 


Spiral-bound folder of which the two quarter- 
circular cover flaps only partially conceal the 
chief illustration. Prepared for, and by, Typo- 
graphic Service, Incorporated, of Philadelphia 
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Casting around for a way to add more 
voltage to an insurance folder, a bright 
lad with the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company once conceived the stunt of 
incorporating in his mailing piece the 
unmistakable odor of burned and water- 
soaked wood. (We won’t guarantee the 
idea was original with him; the “firsts” 
of practically every human conception 
are lost in the mists of antiquity.) His 
copy followed up the olfactory introduc- 
tion in this way: “When your own home 
smells like burned wood drenched with 
water, like the odor you got when you 
opened this folder, it probably will be 
too late to attend to your fire insurance.” 

This stunt undoubtedly has suggested 
to imaginative printers other ways of pre- 
senting a similar idea to such prospects 
as florists, baking companies, candy con- 
cerns, and other firms selling products 
having an olfactory appeal. (Perfumed 
inks have been experimented with, but 
not with outstanding success. ) 


The trick of burning or scorching the 
edges of a mailing piece has been in cir- 
culation for quite a while, but, appropri- 
ately applied, it can be counted on to lend 
a dramatic touch. The house-organ of 
The Vase Press Limited, Thrapston, Eng- 
land, recently appeared with a flaming 
red cover and with edges that were unmis- 
takably charred—“a hot number designed 
to strike the iron at the psychological 
moment, a-hem.” 

Speaks the copy: “If you want your 
goods to sell like hot cakes, let us warm 
up your prospects with a mailing like 
this. Blaze away at them now .. . This 
isn’t the only way to bring more business, 
but it has been proved to be a good one, as 
several glowing tributes testify, and we 
will gladly put one in the oven for you. 
A lot depends on the temperature at 
which the copy is written.” The truth, 
indeed, sir! This business of digging up 
bigger and better ideas is decidedly crea- 
tive—hot work, to say the least. 
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Here’s a booklet from a printer who 
has tired of the commonplace: it’s in the 
form of a dance program, with a pencil 
attached by means of an attractive cord. 
“Check your fall and winter needs,” says 
the copy; “letterheads, invoices, factory 
forms, blotters, direct-mail advertising, 
et cetera.” Refreshingly different. 


co teas ee 


A little ingenuity results in a different cover 
design; no cost for artwork or cuts. It was set 
on an intertype at Feldman’s Print Shop, Lin- 
coln, Illinois. A very simple but effective stunt 


Here’s another little job that has the 
impact of novelty because it’s produced 
in the simplest, most naive manner imag- 
inable—a farewell-dinner program-menu 
done in a hand-lettered scrawl and repro- 
duced by offset (or possibly by the multi- 
lith process)..It’s so sloppy-looking it’s 
amusing. A typographer probably would 
sniff, but we'll bet a cookie the guests 
thought it was a swell stunt. 

Something different—something new! 
A few months ago a folding-box manu- 
facturer in Ohio supplied his salesmen 
with business cards die-cut and scored so 
that customers could fit them together 
into miniature sample boxes. A printer, 
working along similar lines, made a desk 
calendar that could be folded to form a 
cube. Did recipients go to the trouble of 
folding it and setting it up? You bet they 
did! It was something to intrigue the 
imagination—an old familiar message- 
conveyor with a new “feel.” Something to 
play with. A novelty. 

When you can get a prospect to spend 
even a couple of minutes on your presen- 
tation, you’ve accomplished something. 


Nothing skips away quicker than the 
human eye—when it isn’t interested. But 
it will always look at something it hasn’t 
seen before. 

Why “white space”? Simply because 
there’s so blooming much type-covered 
surface. White space is in the nature of a 
minor novelty in this ink-ridden age. 
Well up in its study of psychology, The 
New Yorker recently paid for nearly a 
full page of advertising space in a trade 
publication and left 90 per cent of it 
blank. Its “hoopla” message waved a 
small flag down in one corner. The old 
stunts—even the punk ones—often are 
effective merely because of their contrast 
with the new. 

It’s the little extra thinking that does 
the trick. If you haven’t die-cutting equip- 
ment, if you can’t afford novelty stock 
and expensive plates—sit down and think 
of something—something different—that 
you can do. Reproduced elsewhere in this 
article is a simple booklet cover in which 
the pattern of type, set entirely on a 
machine, forms a striking cross-shaped 
background for the title. Alois Feldman, 
a practical job printer, turned it out in 
the regular line of business; it cost his 
customer nothing extra, but it boosted 
Feldman’s Print Shop stock plenty. 

Few things are less provocative than 
the flat surface of a sheet of paper. Small 
wonder that the keenest wits are cudgeled 
for ways and means of making those 
blank, impassive areas glow with stim- 
uli. Clearer, cleaner type faces, richer 
stocks, brighter colors, more dynamic 
words—all these are pressed into service. 
Add to these traditional factors the rare 
spark of novelty and your little signal- 
light flares up into an irresistible beacon. 
Next time something stops you with its 
novelty, study the factors involved. 

The search for novelty, of course, can 
lead one astray, and a mailing piece (or 
any advertising, for that matter) can be 
made so all-fired smart that its chief pur- 
pose—that of convincing a prospect—is 
lost sight of altogether. Despite this pit- 
fall, the search for the New Idea and the 
Different Slant is well worth pursuing. 
Nowadays, the old traditional ways of 
button-holing a prospect seem to be more 
tried than true. 


x * 
Plenty of Postal Cards 


Postal cards are produced at the 
United States Government Printing Office 
on three rotary web presses, each print- 
ing, cutting, delivering, and banding 
cards in packs of fifty at the rate of 6,400 
a minute, with a total average of five 
million cards daily and one and one-half 
billion annually. 








“FLUSHED QUAIL” 


UNTING days are here again. And The 
H Rotarian, magazine of Rotary Inter- 
national, burst forth with another gorgeous 
cover by Lynn Bogue Hunt, of New York, 
one of the nation’s leading wild-life artists. 

This time it’s “Flushed Quail,” and THE 
INLAND PRINTER liked it so well that it is 
reproduced, through the courtesy of The 
Rotarian, on page 26. 

And more. Next month we shall have the 
privilege of reproducing in THe INLAND 
PrinTER another cover from The Rotarian 
by Lynn Bogue Hunt—“Two English Set- 
ters,” or to be more specific in the terms 
of those who know dogs, “Two Llewellins.” 

We are glad to say that sports-loving 
readers can get either, or both, of these 
attractive pictures. Each has been reprinted 
without the publication name or date line 
so that it can be framed or placed on the 
wall of den or office as a picture. Readers 
can get either “Flushed Quail” from this 
issue or “Two English Setters” from our 
November issue by sending ten cents in 
stamps or coin to The Rotarian, Depart- 
ment IP, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois, for each print that is wanted. 

A word about The Rotarian. It’s a fine 
example of the well illustrated monthly 
periodical. Last January it celebrated its 
twenty-fifth birthday. In recent years it has 
grown to be a widely quoted publication, 
and has become popularly known as an 
executive publication. 

Its well illustrated sixty-four pages carry 
business, travel, and social articles by some 
of the world’s best known authors and busi- 
ness leaders. For example, in recent months 
these men have written for The Rotarian: 
H. G. Wells, Arthur Sweetser, Channing 
Pollock, Harold G. Moulton, Stephen King- 
Hall, Henry Morton Robinson, Alvan Mac- 
auley, Sisley Huddleston, John Erskine, 
Colby M. Chester, André Maurois, Henry 
Ford, and Sir Arthur Salter, et cetera. 

Its illustrators include Van Buren, Tony 
Sarg, Wilfred Jones, S. J. Woolf, W. T. 
Benda, Stuart Ray, and A. H. Winkler. 

For three years a Spanish edition with 
7,000 circulation also has been published. 
Since The Rotarian is indexed in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, it is becom- 
ing a popular reference publication. 

That Rotary has been keeping pace with 
the improved business conditions is repre- 
sented by the increased circulation among 
its members, having grown to a total net 
(ABC) of 133,000. The bulk of this circula- 
tion is drawn from the United States and 
Canada, although it now has subscribers 
in each of the some seventy countries where 
there are Rotary clubs. 

Advertising lineage has shown substan- 
tial increase, running 20 per cent ahead of 
last year, according to reliable statistics. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note the 
steadily increasing lineage of THE INLAND 
PrinTER, which, together with a publica- 
tion such as The Rotarian, affords a good 
index to conditions throughout the country. 

The staff of The Rotarian today includes 
Leland D. Case, editor; Paul Teetor, assis- 
tant editor, and Harvey C. Kendall, who is 
both business and advertising manager. 
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A COMPOSING AND FILM-PRINTING MACHINE 


European printing trade journals of the past month or two 


the original setting of text matter 

into type and its transfer to the 
plate for printing by either offset lithog- 
raphy or gravure have engaged the atten- 
tion of many of the leading scientific and 
inventive minds in the world of graphic 
arts for a number of years past, and sev- 
eral devices for this purpose—photo- 
composing machines-—have so far been 
announced, experiments being continued. 

In the last month’s issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER was printed a brief 
description of the Friedman- 
Bloom Photo-Linotype, involv- 
ing the shrewd application of 
a camera to the linotype and 
the photographing of lines of 
matrices instead of casting the 
lines in type metal. 

This month we have news of 
still another device, the “Oro- 
type,” a machine which com- 
bines the setting of the type and 
the printing of a Cellophane 
film. (See also the description 
of the photo-letter composing 
machine on page 82.) 

As will be seen from the 
accompanying illustration, the 
Orotype is operated by key- 
board, the type being contained 
in magazines at the upper por- 
tion of the machine. At present 
there are two of these maga- 
zines, though it is stated that 
more may be added later if 
found necessary, but the addi- 
tion of extra magazines is not 
contemplated by the makers at 
this time. Type from the maga- 
zines can be mixed together, 
and other type matter up to 
forty picas in width, also lines 
of other type set by hand in 
sizes up to twenty point, can 
be inserted in the machine, thus 
making possible the use of practically all 
kinds of type as well as ornaments when 
required. The machine itself, in its pres- 
ent form, is limited to sizes ranging from 
6 to 14 point. 

At the left-hand side is the printing 
mechanism, occupying the position of the 
casting mechanism on the regular slug- 
casting machines, the printed lines being 
in constant view of the operator. 
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have had much to say about the new development known as 


In operation, the type is set from the 
magazines as the operator fingers the key- 
board, the lines being assembled in a 
channel immediately in front of the oper- 
ator. Because they’re visible, the operator 
can readily notice any errors in the lines 
and can make the necessary corrections 
before sending the lines into the printing 
mechanism; or, should it be found neces- 
sary, corrections easily can be made later. 
After the line is assembled it is‘carried 
into the printing mechanism in much the 








Orotype composing and film-printing machine manufactured 
by the Swiss Locomotive and Machinery Company, Winterthur 


same manner that lines of matrices are 
carried into casting position on the slug- 
casting machines. While the printing 
process is taking place the operator con- 
tinues on his keyboard assembling the 
line that is to follow. 

The printing mechanism includes ten 
rollers and a cylinder covered with a rub- 
ber blanket. Three of the rollers come in 
contact with the type line, inking it on 


the “Orotype” machine. Here follows a brief description 








the downward as well as on the upward 
movements. As the rollers pass down the 
impression is made from the type on the 
rubber blanket, the Cellophane film then 
being carried into position by a sliding 
device and pressed against the rubber 
blanket. At the same time that the film is 
in contact with the rubber blanket the line 
of type, which has been re-inked on the 
upward movement of the rollers, is also 
brought into contact with the film. Thus 
the film is printed on both sides—the off- 
set from the blanket on one 
side, and the direct print from 
the type on the other side. 

The spacing between lines is 
automatically fixed and made 
to typographic measurements 
during the printing process. 
Then, too, it is possible to have 
the printing done on a strip of 
paper, if required, in place of 
the Cellophane film. 

As the impression necessary 
for the printing is very light, 
the wear on the type, if any, is 
negligible. After printing, the 
type is separated by the distrib- 
uting mechanism, then is car- 
ried up to correct position for 
distribution back into the mag- 
azines, the process of distribu- 
tion being controlled by fine 
grooves in the type. 

The machine is designed to 
produce, in a simple manner, 
films and printing strips for 
offset and gravure printing that 
will eliminate the reversing of 
the proofs, and thus furnish 
both lithographic and gravure 
printers with material ready 
for their output. Tests made 
before its introduction, which 
included a variety of jobs of a 
very highly scientific nature, 
proved, it is said, that the Oro- 
type is well adapted to meet all the new 
requirements of film-making for use in 
offset and gravure printing. 

The Orotype has been constructed by 
the Swiss Locomotive and Machinery 
Company, of Winterthur, Switzerland, 
after a great amount of research and 
experiment, with the collaboration of Dr. 
Max Ullmann, who is the discoverer of the 
Manul process. 
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e+ ‘The Proofroom 





By Edward N. Teall 





University Dummies 


I saw a headline, “Children’s letters to Santa 
Claus.” Is that the correct way to write the 
plural possessive of “children”?—Connecticut. 

Would you believe it, this ridiculous 
query comes from a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity. Boola-Boola! 

“Children” is plural. The possessive is 
“children’s.” Same as “men’s.” Same as 
“women’s.” Do you get it? 

Everybody in the printshop knows it. 
But the holders of the academic sheepskin 
apparently don’t know it. They have too 
much education. Too much education is 
almost worse than too little. It makes peo- 
ple look even more foolish, because if 
they are uneducated you don’t expect 
much from them, but if they hold Latin 
diplomas you think they ought to know 
something. Selah! 


Curiosities of Compounding 


I am intrigued (as they say) by this, recently 
encountered in a newspaper: “each common 
shareholder.” Please! —Delaware. 

Well, now, isn’t that a pretty one! As 
printed, it makes the shareholder com- 
mon. Actually, of course, the reference is 
to each holder of common shares. 

It might be written any of these three 
ways :“‘common-share-holder,” “common- 
shareholder,” “common share holder.” 

Best of all, recast: “each holder of 
common shares.” 


Hyphen, Open, or Solid? 

It has always been a debate in this office as to 
the spelling, the hyphenating or not, of the words 
“in-as-much,” “what-so-ever,” “heretofore,” et 
cetera. We would thank you for favoring us in 
regard to this matter.—Ohio. 

For my part, let me say right off, I 
favor “inasmuch,” “whatsoever,” “hereto- 
fore.” These all seem to me to make single 
words, as commonly used. You do not 
think “in as much.” It’s a queer sort of an 
expression. You wonder how it ever came 
into use. Of course, originally, it was 
used with full sense and consciousness of 
the three words as separate integers. But 
in contemporary use, “inasmuch” is one 
word, a unit of thought and expression, 
just like “although.” 

On “heretofore” I think there would be 
little debate. It has common acceptance. 


Questions pertaining to various problems of proofreaders are here solicited for consider- 


ation in The Proofroom Department. Replies, please notice, cannot be made by mail 


And I do not see any difference—any real 
difference—between that and “inasmuch” 
and “whatsoever.” The latter combina- 
tions seem to be just a bit tougher, they 
somehow arouse more mental resistance; 
but if you can see any real, essential dif- 
ference, please arise and state it. For me, 
it’s “inasmuch,” “whatsoever,” “hereto- 
fore.” What do you say? 


Rareties of Print 


I possess three hand-carved wood printing 
blocks, which I use in my class in a polytechnic 
school to illustrate methods of printing before 
Gutenberg. They are in Tibetan, Mongolian, and 
Manchurian languages, from Lhasa, Tibet. 

One of them evidently had a mistake in a word, 
and the “typographer” carefully cut it out, leav- 
ing a square hole in which to insert the correct 
character. Smart guy, what?—California. 

Indeed! THE INLAND PRINTER’s editor 
informs me he hopes to secure good, clear 
proofs from these blocks, for reproduc- 
tion in these pages. It should make a 
decidedly interesting exhibit. Old man 
Noah “knew a thing or two,” and so did 
those old boys who made these blocks. 
The accuracy of their learning would be 
a good model for modern proofreaders. 
For all of us, in fact. 


New Styles of Speech 


Suppose a proofreader who was pretty well 
grounded in the mechanics of the language, say 
twenty years ago, has meanwhile been shunted 
off into some specialty, or for some reason hasn’t 
kept up—do you know of any books or articles 
that would show him how far out of date he is 
today? I am not thinking of changes in vocabu- 
lary or printing processes, but rather of style, 
punctuation, et cetera.—New York. 

Is this from one of the old faithfuls 
who finds himself actually in this sad fix 
—or from a younger worker who thinks 
he’d like. to tell some old fuddy-duddy 
who stands in his way what’s what? It 
might be either. 

The simple fact is, styles do not change 
so much, over a twenty-year period, that a 
person skilled in such things will be at a 
loss what to do in his work. You don’t for- 
get how to swim or how to skate. And you 
don’t so quickly lose a once-acquired 
mastery of the art of punctuation. It’s 
much the same today as it was yesterday, 
and it will be much the same tomorrow 
as it is today. 


What the Hyphen Does 


I saw this in an article by Frank Kent: “... to 
stand firm against any organized band of Treas- 
ury raiders.” Should it not have a hyphen? I 
really would like to know.—Nebraska. 


It depends on just what you want to 
say. “Treasury raiders” would mean raid- 
ers who are in, or come from, the Treas- 
ury. In other words, this “Treasury,” 
normally a noun, would be used as an 
adjective. (Compare “New York people,” 
“newspaper critics,” and similar expres- 
sions.) Is this clear? 

But if you put in a hyphen and make it 
“Treasury-raiders,” why, that is some- 
thing else again. Now the words are 
brought into a new and visibly marked 
relationship. They hook up together more 
closely. They no longer express a thing 
somehow modified. They are in new syn- 
tactic value. A “Treasury-raider” would 
be one who raids the Treasury. 


A Friendly Critic 


I get a momentary flicker of amusement out of 
the following: THe INLAND Printer, January, 
1936, last paragraph at bottom of third column, 
page 44. (Aside: I wholly agree with it.) And 
then I remembered reading, just a short time 
before, first paragraph, top of second column, 
page 36, and noting absence of quotes. 

And, by the way, why not comment sometime 
on the remarkable job of proofreading done by 
The Saturday Evening Post? It is rare to find a 
typographical mistake in that publication. I 
caught one once. Sentence read, “It was two 
weeks before she finished the mass.” It should 
have been, “Before she finished the maps.” But 
as it made good sense either way, why worry? 

Another time I noticed that the last word of 
the last paragraph of the last page of reading 
matter had no close quotes, as it should have 
had. Not so good! 

I used to read your father’s department, and 
enjoyed it. Now I do the same with yours: I read 
it, and I enjoy it—California. 

Such criticism is welcomed, because it 
indicates close reading of THE INLAND 
PRINTER—and we like that! 

The Saturday Evening Post is indeed a 
carefully read publication; mistakes sel- 
dom mar its handsome columns. The con- 
ductor of Proofroom would himself like 
nothing better, right now, than an invita- 
tion to join the “Satevepost’s” proofread- 
ing force. But— 

It is good to know that our Proofroom 
department is enjoyed. 
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Common Usage, Legal Status 


Perhaps you can aid us in solving a little ques- 
tion in legal terminology which has been the 
focal point of considerable argument here. 

When referring to a company’s annual meet- 
ing for the election of directors and officers, is it 
“shareholders’ meeting” or “stockholders’ meet- 
ing”? Or are the terms synonymous?—U¢tah. 

We don’t often hear from Utah. It’s a 
pleasure. And the query is certainly an 
interesting and useful one. 

First, let’s look at good old Webster. 
We find: “Shareholder, one who holds or 
owns a share or shares in a joint fund or 
property”; “Stockholder, one who is a 
holder or proprietor of stock or stocks.” 

It is to be noted that there may be a 
whole and very important field of legal 
nicety back of this question. On that 
phase of it, I cannot well rule. It would 
be mighty interesting to us, and helpful 
to our readers, to hear from any whose 
technical knowledge of legal practice 
would throw light on this subject. 

As a matter of expression, the words 
appear to be, in common usage, inter- 
changeable. You hold shares of stock. 
You hold shares; you hold stock. You are 
a shareholder; you are a stockholder. 

I should suppose it would be better, in 
a call for a meeting, to use whichever 
word happens to be used in the corpora- 
tion’s charter—BUT this is emphatically 
a matter for those who call the meeting to 
decide, rather than for the printer to rule 
on. The printer is only hired. 


*‘Was Operated” 


The graduate in journalism referred to in the 
July issue was perhaps acquainted with that 
almost universal usage among nurses and among 
many doctors of the phrase “was operated.” I 
have had arguments with nurses over this usage; 
they insist that the usage is deep-rooted in their 
profession. And so—what! 

I suppose you noticed on page 46 of the same 
issue the error in the last sentence of the repro- 
duced page from “The Business Printer,” “. . . 
no one seems to want things to last, but are ook- 
ing for a change.” But you’re not responsible. 

Why do so many educated people confuse the 
terms “paraphrase” and “parody”? In Edward 
T. Miller’s fine article on the small printer, open- 
ing paragraph, he says, “But, to paraphrase one 
of Lincoln’s sayings . . .” What follows is not a 
paraphrase but a parody. A parody need not 
always be a burlesque—Washington, D. C. 

It is an open question—a wide open 
question—how far we can go in accepting 
professional or class usage as an okay for 
any usage not commonly employed. To 
say a person was operated, instead of 
operated upon, may satisfy nurses and 
doctors in their professional world, but it 
is not justifiable in strictly grammatical 
composition or utterance. We are grate- 
ful, however, for the note; it expands the 
field of study and comment. 

Thanks, also, to this correspondent for 
the gracious admission that any errors in 
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mechanically reproduced matter cannot 
be chalked up against us. Some hasty crit- 
ics have overlooked that fact. 

As to “paraphrase” and “parody,” I 
confess I am stumped. The dictionary 
defines “paraphrase” merely as restate- 
ment, giving the same idea in other words, 
and “parody” as “a kind of literary pleas- 
antry,” with mimicry (generally amiable) 
as an essential factor. That is the way I 
have always used these words, and it is‘a 
bit of a surprise to find “parody” thus 
shifted in its connotation. Would be glad 
to hear from our readers on this. 





Hell Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


In some instances, color work 
is done on a printing press; in 
other cases, it’s done on the ste- 
nog’s complexion. 

Apparently some book pub- 
lishers think the proper way to 
turn over a new leaf is to go into 
receivership. 

The fellow who violates the 
law by printing lottery tickets is 
taking a chance himself. 

When an elevator fails to raise 
stock properly, it raises cain with 
a pressman’s disposition. 

Then there was that printer 
who managed to stay out of the 
breadline by specializing in cake 
wrappers. 

The type of comp who contin- 
ually distributes live forms by 
mistake is probably dead—above 
the ears. 

When it’s printed on blotting, 
even the dullest advertising copy 
becomes absorbing. 

The best way to avoid an auc- 
tion sale of your outfit at the 
wrong time is to put on full sail 
ahead at the right time. 

The printer who sells his jobs 
for a song usually has trouble 
meeting his notes. 

One printer’s devil was really so 
dumb 

(At least, here’s what they say) 

He thought it needed a jury’s 
verdict 

To hang an overlay! 








Common Sense, Not Grammar 


A customer of ours carries this line on his 
printed stationery: “Men and Boys’ Shop.” I 
contend this should be “Men’s and Boys’ Shop.” 
Am I right?—Arizona. 

You are. There can be no debate about 
this—at least, no sensible or profitable 
debate. The nearest the first could come 
to being justified would be on the basis of 
a rather fanciful compounding. If the 
proprietor called his shop one for “man- 
and-boy,” he could rightfully proceed to 
“‘men-and-boys’ shop.” But all that, of 
course, is just fooling with the subject; 
not a real consideration for the practical 
printer. The shop is for men and for boys. 
It is a men’s shop, and it is a boys’ shop. 
The two plural possessives are needed. 
Conceivably, the proprietor shies from 
“men’s” as the plural possessive—but 
that’s exactly what it is, and it’s the only 
correct one. For all practical purposes, 
the querist is correct. 


Elementary Grammar 


Which is correct: “Mr. and Mrs. Soandso 
announces the marriage,”—or “Mrs. Soandso 
announce the marriage,”—or “Mrs. Soandso 
announces the marriage” ?—Ohio. 


Conventional formality and grammar 
seldom conflict. This question indicates a 
rather overdone anxiety. Quite obviously 
it has to be “Mr. and Mrs. announce,” or 
“Mrs. Soandso announces,” to fit the facts 
of the case. Simple common sense rules. 


BIs Wrong!—SoIs A! 


In the May, 1936, issue, on page 67, is a reprint 
of back-cover copy from “Prints of Paris.” The 
fourth paragraph of this reprint has caused 
argument in our shop. The paragraph begins, 
“Most of our business is in printing letterheads 
—small circulars, office forms, and other small 
orders.” Well, there you are! 

A insists that the punctuation is correct and 
that the dash after “letterheads” is the proper 
mark to place there, as it makes one stop to 
think about the different types of letterheads. A 
also believes that the word “Jetterheads” is the 
most important in the series and should, there- 
fore, be set apart from the rest of the words in 
the series by a special mark, such as the dash. 
He thinks the dash may be used there in place 
of the words “and also.” 

B argues that the dash is both inconsistent 
and confusing. He claims that, inasmuch as a 
series is being enumerated, if a dash is placed 
after “letterheads” a dash must also be placed 
after “circulars” and “office forms.” B thinks the 
dash as used indicates the words following the 
dash are modifiers of the word preceding it. I 
wonder how you see it.—Illinois. 


Personally, I would say both A and B 
are beating around the bush, and getting 
nowhere. The simple fact is, there was no 
occasion for dash after “letterheads,” a 
comma would have been very much bet- 
ter. The firm’s business is printing letter- 
heads, small circulars, office forms, and 
other small orders. The items are correla- 
tive, all of the same importance. The dash 
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is rhetorical rather than grammatic. It 
simply indicates a stop for breath, not a 
break in sense. A comma is all that is 
called for in this situation. 

The dash would have been okay if the 
following items explained the first, or 
amplified the word. But the fact is, there 
is a simple presentation of a list, in which 
all items are separate, simply grouped 
without distinction as to value and with 
no parenthetical, explanatory arrange- 
ment. So, in the original, a comma would 
have been the correct mark to have used 
after “letterheads.” 


Why the Argument? 

Will you kindly advise us if the marked word 
“make” in the enclosed copy is used correctly or 
not? There has been debate over it.—Illinois. 

The sentence: “And it’s just this differ- 
ence that make for success or failure.” 
Can you imagine a shop going into a tur- 
moil of discussion over that? It seems 
simply incredible. I don’t see where the 
defenders of the singular verb can find an 
argument to present in its behalf. The 
whole sentence is cast in the singular; 
there isn’t a plural to sidetrack the read- 
er’s mind. Of course the verb should be 
“makes.” Isn’t it obvious? 


A Bit of Promotion 


In the July issue, under “Map Placed Length- 
wise,” you refer to two books on your desk, the 
stylebook of The Maple Press, and Highton’s 
“Practical Proofreading.” It ismy wish to acquire 
more of such books, my present supply being 
limited. We have a number of apprentices in our 
shop who ask questions, and the older men also 
raise questions now and then about typographic 
treatment of certain pieces of copy. Perhaps you 
will suggest some helpful volumes we might pur- 
chase, such as the above-mentioned books. Also, 
where they can be purchased.—California. 

In answer to this and similar queries 
from various readers, I would say: THE 
INLAND PRINTER maintains a book service 
useful to printers and writers. The Maple 
Press is at York, Pennsylvania. The High- 
ton book can be obtained through the 
service referred to above. Write to THE 
INLAND PRINTER for a catalog. It has 
always been contended by this department 
that both beginners and veterans need 
enlightenment in dark places. The tyro 
has to be told what to study; the old-timer 
has always something to learn, something 
to gain by hearing the other fellow’s 
ideas. When there isn’t anything more for 
us to learn, we’re as good as dead. 


Here’s an Old Friend! 


In using the word “o’clock” in a line of dis- 
play type, caps and lower case, would you capi- 
talize both the “o” and the “c,” or only the “o” 
or the “c”?—Oregon. 

This is a query that keeps popping up, 
one of our finest old hardy perennials. 

66. 99 


The answer is, Keep the “o” down, the 
“C” up, thus: “Doors Open at 5 o’Clock.” 


Direet-Mail 
Bull’s-eyes 


at virtually no cost to you! 














Each month there appears in THE INLAND PRINTER a com- 
plete and original direct-mail folder aimed directly at your print- 
ing prospects. The copy, layout, and illustrations are copyrighted 
—but if no other printer in your city requests the use of it, it’s 
yours to handle in any way you please. You may alter the wording, 
change the layout, use your own illustrations or ornaments. Our 
sole purpose is to give you a stimulating idea—something to 


work on—something to bring you more business! 


Obviously, a printer having his own creative department will 
prefer to design his own pieces. We heartily applaud the idea. Our 
service is intended to help the printer who has neither the time 
nor the facilities for producing original self-promotion. We offer 
everything complete—copy, layout, electros. And we believe each 
one of our folders hits the bull’s-eye. Printers who are using the 


series report excellent results. 


When we say “at virtually no cost to you” we mean just that. 
You are not paying a cent for copy or layout, prepared by experts; 
and if you order electros, you are getting them at cost. We make 
no profit on the deal. The profit is all at your end. You use your 
own presses, paper, and ink. In no other way can you secure top- 
notch, genuinely productive pieces at such little cost! 


Simply write for permission to use any or all of the copyrighted 
pieces you desire. It’s first come, first served—for exclusive use. 
And remember: you do not have to order electros. We recom- 
mend, of course, that you use our illustrations; they add immea- 
surably to the effectiveness of the presentation. But our files are 
full of excellent booklets and broadsides based solely on the copy 
ideas in this series . .. Whatever you do, take action! You won’t 
get business unless you ask for it. Good direct mail rings the bell 
every time! And good direct mail is now yours for the asking! 


See next page 
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PRINTING AROUND 


THE WORLD 





Belgium’s Printing Industry 


e The printing and allied trades in Belgium are 
made up of the following establishments, accord- 
ing to the latest figures available: About 2,600 
letterpress and lithographic printing concerns; 
about 350 bookbinding plants; about one-hun- 
dred process engraving plants; and about eight- 
hundred book dealers. 

Up to three persons are employed by 65 per 
cent of these firms; three to twenty-five persons 
are employed by 25 per cent; and twenty-five to 
150 persons are employed only by 10 per cent. 
Practically all of these firms sell their products 
to consumers in Belgium. 

Only twelve firms employ about three thou- 
sand persons of all categories. These specialize 
in the manufacture of religious books, calendars, 
and playing cards. They are established exclu- 
sively in Bruges, Turnhout, Braine-le-Comte, 
and Tournai. A large proportion of their prod- 
ucts is exported. 


A New Gutenberg Find 


@ One of the oldest Gutenberg impressions has 
been found in the State Library of Baden by an 
antiquary. It is the famous letter work of the 
Roman Grammarian Donatus. 


Printing in the Soviet 


@ It is reported that £10,500,000 is being spent 
on a printing plant near Perm by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. It will be the largest book-printing and 
-binding establishment in U.S.S.R.—turning out 
something like 120 million books a year. 


Pulp Evaluation Stressed 


e The technical section of the Paper Makers 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland is dis- 
tributing a new standard apparatus for pulp 
evaluation which consists of the following items: 

Standard disintegrator, spare propeller, pro- 
peller, gage, and sparebelt; also standard sheet 
machine, including drain and valve mechanism, 
grid-plate, stirrer, couch roll, two couch plates, 
and two templates for cutting the sheets. 

Stand, press, and pump, mounted on polished 
oak base, press template, gage 0 to 200 pounds 
a square inch, and filling funnel. 

Twenty-five drying rings with rubber inserts. 

Twenty-four Stainless-Steel Disks. 

1,000 sheets blotting paper (8 by 8 inches). 

(Grid-plates can be satisfactorily recovered, 
when necessary, by the manufacturers. ) 


Technical News; Great Britain 


e@ The name of the Printing Industry Research 
Association (P.I.R.A.) has been changed to the 
Printing and Allied Trades Research Associa- 
tion (P.A.T.R.A.). As the trade is subscribing 
over seven thousand a year, the P.A.T.R.A. will 
be entitled to the Government grant of three 
thousand pounds so that the Association has over 
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ten thousand pounds a year to spend on needful 
research. Premises have been acquired at 10, 
Robin Hood Court, Shoe Lane, London E. C. 4. 
These premises will afford some seven thousand 
square feet of floor area; they will house all 
departments of the P.A.T.R.A. under one roof, 
including laboratories, workshops, offices, and 
a well stocked library. 

The work to be undertaken by the P.A.T.R.A. 
can be divided into three major sections: (1) 
Research on the major problems of the industry 
that necessitate long-ranged investigations; (2) 
investigations of the day-to-day problems sent in 
by members—those which arise in their own 
works on some particular job; (3) information 
bureau which collates and distributes details of 
developments in machinery and processes in 
Great Britain and other countries. 


Budget-Control in Printing 


e The Secretary of the French Federation of 
Master Printers, Robert Satet, has published a 
volume entitled “Le Controle Budgetaire.” The 
contents deal particularly with the economic 
analysis of business enterprises. It is said to be 
the first book on this subject in the French Jan- 
guage. Successful management and control of 
manufacturing concerns is described on over 
three hundred pages. The author deals exten- 
sively with thirty practical cases, among which 
are several printing plants. A list of the litera- 
ture on this subject published in all languages 
alone covers forty-four pages. Mr. Satet is also 
Administrateur du Comité National de ]’Organi- 
sation Francaise, Professeur de Controle Budge- 
taire a |’Ecole d’Organisation Scientifique du 
Travail (Paris), and Professeur a ]’Université 
de Louvain (Belgium). The size of this book is 
approximately 6 by 10, 350 pages, 105 illustra- 
tions. Price forty francs. Publishers: Delmas- 
Editeur-Paris, 7 rue de Madrid, Paris. 


Telegraphic Picture Exchange 


e A telegraphic picture exchange between Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia has been opened for 
public telegraph stations. Private organizations 
may also join the service, under special rules. 


French Year Book on Printing 


e The ninth edition of the French Annual of the 
Printing and Allied trades was published this 
year. It contains all important addresses of the 
printing trade and its supply houses, as well as 
of the authors, publishers, advertising agencies, 
and book dealers—something over one thousand 
two hundred pages. Legal enactments affecting 
the printing industry are also mentioned. At the 
end of the volume is a list of the streets and a 
map of Paris. The red binding is smart and 
strong, the price is fifty francs. The publishers 
are L’Annuaire “BRO-TAU,” located at 4-6, rue 
Saint-Amand, Paris XV. 


G. W. Jones’ Library 


e The following auction prices were paid in 
London for some outstanding items from the 
famous library of George W. Jones, notable 
English printer: Diet 
Sterling 


62.10.0 


One leaf of the Gutenberg Bible of 





.. 200. 0.0 
One complete Durandus, by Adolf Rush, 
1464, printed in Strassbourg, and said 
to be the first book printed in Roman 
type anywhere 
One “Cato” by Caxton, before 1479, 
printed at Westminster 
One “Tewrdannckh,” on parchment, 
printed in Nuremberg (1517) 
One “Plinius” by Nicholas Jensen, 
printed in Venice (1470) 








France Fixes Wages 


e@ Minimum rates of wage in the graphic arts 
industry of France must now be fixed for various 
categories of workers and different localities; 
wage rates at present are determined locally by 
employers and employes. The period of notice 
of dismissal must be defined. Procedure must be 
determined for settling disputes affecting the 
application of the agreement. There must be pro- 
cedure for revising or amending the agreement. 
Before issuing such an order the Minister must 
publish in the “Journal Officiel” notice of the 
proposed compulsory extension of that agree- 
ment, inviting interested occupational associa- 
tions and other interested parties to submit their 
views on the matter. 

An order so issued becomes inoperative if all 
the contracting parties agree on its denuncia- 
tion, or on its amendment. The order may also be 
repealed if it appears that the collective agree- 
ment can no longer be reconciled with the eco- 
nomic situation. The forty-hour week is also to 
be fixed, in addition to annual holidays with pay. 


Printing Legends Revived 


e@ The intention to celebrate the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the invention of printing with 
movable types by Johannes Gutenberg in Mainz 
in 1940 has revived the differences of opinion in 
regard to the inventor of printing. The Belgian 
trade journal “Graphica” suggests in its June 
number that at the same time the Belgian people 
should celebrate the invention of printing by 
Jean Brito at Bruges, and the Dutch by Laurenz 
Coster at Harlem. 


Standardization of Paper 


e The German Paper Control Office recently 
issued several regulations to speed up the intro- 
duction of standard paper sizes and weights. 
Existing stocks of old sizes and weights, how- 
ever, may be used up. 
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‘“No Time to Rock the Boat’’ 


HE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION of Colorado recently sat in 
| on on the demands of the typographical union on 
thirty-nine printing establishments of Denver for increased 
wages and a cut of the basic work week to forty hours. There 
was no beating around the bush in the Commission’s report. 

“The printing business requires a very large investment in 
machinery and equipment,” said the Commission in its find- 
ings, “and the employer is surely entitled to a fair return on 
his investment. During the depression this return disappeared 
entirely; in fact, a loss is shown for that period and up to the 
present time the business has by no means recovered. Mean- 
while, during this period when business was operating at a 
loss, wages on the other hand remained substantially the same, 
with the exception of a short period when they were reduced, 
but soon thereafter restored.” 

The conclusion of the commission was that an increase of 
wages and a reduction of hours is not justified at this time, and 
its award was “that wages and hours remain the same until 
such time as earnings justify a change.” In other words the 
Commission plainly told the entire printing industry of Amer- 
ica that this is “no time to rock the boat.” When the industry 
once more gets back on an earning basis and these earnings 
“justify a change,” then will be time enough to talk about 
increased wages and shorter hours. 

Here is a direct challenge to every employe of printing 
establishments to do his utmost in every way to help boost 
earnings. There is enough “slack” in the operations of the 
ordinary printing establishment, which if “taken up” by the 
earnest, conscientious, and painstaking employes will even- 
tually pay them a handsome increase in salaries and wages. 
Wastes in the printing industry are notorious. Stop the wastes 
and the economies will “justify a change” in wages. Some of 
these wastes are due to the silly demands of employes them- 
selves; some to the arbitrariness of management, and some to 
the neglect and carelessness of owners. It is time “to take 
account of stock” and banish all the senseless and sentimental 
obstructions to efficient management of production and sell- 
ing. We all must return to a common-sense basis of doing our 
work if we expect the industry to support us. 


Printers and Advertising 


_— can no more keep out of advertising than a man 
can keep out of breathing. Advertising is and should be a 
part of a printer’s daily life. Even the smallest back-street 
printer finds he has to advise on advertising. In the opinion of 
the Committee on Publicity and Selling of the British Master 
Printers Federation, printers should be encouraged to study 
advertising closely and to make themselves as perfect advisers 
on advertising matters as they can be. 

A printer is giving advertising advice when he tells the local 
coal merchant how he can sell more coal by getting out a cir- 
cular, or the church how it can increase the attendance at the 
annual picnic by putting up printed posters, or the merchant 


how many families in the community pay over a hundred dol- 
lars a year taxes. The printer may not think of these things as 
advertising or marketing information or counsel but only as 
useful information picked up in the course of his business 
which can be handed on to his customers. 

While most printers are not as completely equipped to give 
advertising advice as some of the large advertising agencies, 
in the main the printer is giving help every day to the smaller 
and medium-size advertisers, of whom there are so many. He 
needs to give that help more intelligently and more accu- 
rately; it means more dollars for him and greater prosperity 
for his community. 


The Superintendent and His Functions 


AS THIS EDITOR travels up and down the land in the pursuit 
of his work, not infrequently he has had poured into his 
ear the just lament of a plant superintendent whose functions 
seem not understood by salesmen, office force, and too often 
the boss himself. : 

Salesmen with little or no knowledge of paper, ink, type 
faces, engravings and electros, but with “big ideas” of how to 
produce something swanky—something “hot”—sometimes 
short-cut over the superintendent’s head and dictate how the 
order is to be put through the plant. They have a way of say- 
ing, for instance, that it is to be in such and such type, on such 
and such paper, that press proofs must be submitted and that 
the delivery must be made so and so—all regardless of the 
suitability of these things to the particular work or objective 
to be attained. Sometimes they have been known to have the 
composition set outside and its delivery in the plant will be 
the superintendent’s first knowledge of it. 

Office forces sometimes take it upon themselves to order 
purchases of this or that without the superintendent’s knowl- 
edge. Even the boss has been known to rush into the plant and 
start some employe off on a special rush order or send him on 
an errand, thus disturbing the schedules of the man he is sup- 
posed to hold responsible for all production. 

Of course these procedures do not happen in well erganized 
and well regulated establishments. They are exceptions to the 
rule, but they happen often enough to warrant a word now and 
then to point out the necessity of everyone sticking to his own 
knitting in the scheme of things. 

The best practice recognizes the superintendent as the high- 
est functionary in the operation of the plant. He is placed in 
that position by management because of his practical knowl- 
edge of and great experience in the mechanical operations; 
because of his ability to manage the mechanical force, to keep 
the machinery and the equipment in good running order, to 
assemble the right kind of materials; and because he is able to 
run the plant economically and efficiently to produce the 
desired results. Management clothes him with the responsibil- 
ity for doing all these things; it also should clothe him with 
the authority to do all things necessary, within the established 
limits, to accomplish the results demanded. No executive 
should be given responsibility without authority. 
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Under such a policy, the superintendent becomes the “point 
of contact” with the shop. No short-cutting to reach foremen 
or operatives without his knowledge can be tolerated. As head 
of the mechanical force he must be consulted by salesmen, 
office help, and the boss himself before any undertaking 
involving production not otherwise provided for in the regu- 
lar routine, is attempted. In these days when the industry is 
“rigging up” to go ahead, it is well to rehearse this bit of good 
management before all concerned before a plant personnel is 
allowed to grow into bad habits. 


Printers Do Not Want Inflation 


NCE BEFORE, in 1896, the country was asked by a minority 
O to undertake inflation by a 50 per cent devaluation of the 
dollar. In a presidential election it overwhelmingly said no. 
Four years ago the country again declared for “sound money.” 
However, as an emergency measure in a period of depression 
the dollar was devalued 41 per cent. 

Depreciation in the value of money is always attended by an 
advance in prices of commodities and other property. The 
more prices are inflated the less becomes the purchasing power 
of wages and salaries. No matter in what form or to what 
degree, inflation is always equivalent to actual reduction in 
money wages and salaries. Furthermore, money wages cannot 
be and in practice never are increased as rapidly as prices of 
goods. In no country where real inflation has taken place have 
wages been advanced sufficiently to offset the commodity price 
advances all along the line. 

To all persons employed in the printing industry, the effect 
on their living of any further inflation ought to be perfectly 
obvious. Already begun because of the 41 per cent reduction 
of the dollar’s value, inflation may become uncontrollable 
should it continue to the point that the people lose confidence 
in all the country’s money. Governments’ spending of more 
money than they take in is not a political matter; it is an eco- 
nomic question in which every patriotic citizen is vitally inter- 
ested. Should unbalanced budgets be allowed to continue and 
more and more borrowing be resorted to, the time may come 
when the governments cannot sell their bonds and in order to 
meet their obligations they start the printing presses on “fiat” 
money. People have little confidence in such money because it 
has nothing back of it but the governments’ “promises to 
pay”; it seldom, if ever, is exchanged at its face value and 
more and more of it is required to buy a commodity. 

Based on the experiences of the past, governments, like indi- 
viduals, cannot continue such borrowing indefinitely. There 
comes a time when they must begin “paying back.” As all 
funds of the governments must come from the people in the 
way of taxes, when the “paying back” begins, the burden of 
increased taxes grows heavier. Here again the effect of infla- 
tion is felt. Not only does it take more money to buy food and 
clothing, but it takes more to pay taxes, in whatever form they 
may be levied. 

The printing industry has come through the depression 
pretty well depleted of its reserves and surpluses. Much of its 
machinery is now obsolete and needs replacement; there is 
little money for that purpose. The wage earners in the industry 
need many things they have ‘had to forego in the past half- 
dozen years. In either case, the “rainy-day” money has been 
depleted or vanished. Owners, managers, craftsmen, all have 
suffered; all will continue to suffer more yet through inflation 
and high taxes, unless they all do their utmost to stop govern- 
ments’ excesses—the excesses of local, state, and national gov- 
ernments. “They shall not pass the Marne!” If they do, then we 
shall have a depression, the like of which we have never seen. 
It is for each one of us to take an emphatic stand. 
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Supply and Demand 


NNOUNCEMENT in our news columns to the effect that The 
Schweinler Press, largest magazine-printing plant in New 
York City, plans to close its establishment is more evidence that 
the printing industry in that city is becoming decentralized. 
More than in any other city, with the possible exception of Chi- 
cago, wages have been increased, hours have been reduced, and 
production of each workman has been limited—not by lack of 
personal ability nor by any incapacity of machines, but because 
of erroneous economic opinions of short-sighted labor leaders. 
Consequently, establishments outside the New York high-union- 
wage zone, have been able to invade the New York market and 
take away contracts involving the larger publications and many 
of those of lesser circulations. Thus has the New York printing 
industry lost prestige, and skilled employes whose unions have 
forced wage scales to higher and higher levels, have lost their 
earning capacity. 

If and when industries in certain localities are forced to pay 
more for their productions than such productions can be pur- 
chased elsewhere, no amount of sales arguments can change the 
basic fact that establishments thus taxed beyond their ability to 
meet competition must, like Schweinler, close their doors. 

The same principle applies to competitive products. Just as 
buyers will not buy products at one place for more than what 
such products are obtainable at other places—quality, time of 
delivery, convenience, and other factors being equal—so buyers 
will also refuse to pay an excess amount for things produced by 
one process if usable products by another process at less cost 
are procurable. That is the kind of competition which electro- 
typers and photoengravers are facing, but union leaders in those 
industries do not seem to be aware of it. 

The law of supply and demand cannot be manipulated by 
capricious industrial or labor leaders who think that they can 
force people to pay more and more for certain products. The 
people, who represent the market’s demand, will either buy less 
of the product or find some serviceable substitute. The removal 
from New York of The Schweinler Press should have a sobering 
effect upon political, industrial, and labor leaders who perhaps 
have been “kidding” themselves more than they realized. 


Needed: Consolidation of Effort 


eng and corporations engaged in the printing, paper, 
ink, and allied industries in the United States might obtain 
information and inspiration from the news from overseas, pub- 
lished in a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, concerning the 
enlargement of activities of the organization now to be known 
as “The Printing and Allied Trade Research Associations.” 

All informed men in the industry know that individual indus- 
tries and corporations in the United States are now conducting 
valuable scientific research and that improvements steadily are 
being made for the good of the industry. However, much of the 
work could be done collectively, under proper auspices, for the 
larger good of all concerned in the industry. As it is, scientists 
are working separately for the improvement of ink, or paper, or 
machinery, or printing processes, with the result that the same 
complaints are heard year in and year out: these researchers, 
while doing commendable work, are not solving the problems 
that need to be solved in a “scientific no-man’s land.” 

It seems to us that there could be a consolidation of research 
efforts which would result in positive benefits. Several scientific 
groups now working with no coérdinated plans and without 
any employed personnel might consolidate activities with the 
innumerable private researchers on the basis of the revised and 
enlarged plans of our British cousins to the end that many of the 
“bugs” now infesting processes might be removed. 
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Printers and Tax Consciousness 


HE INLAND PRINTER is not politically partisan. It recog- 
ype the rights of its readers to think and act in political 
policies as they see fit. But in common with a groaning public, 
it raises its voice in protest over the mounting burden of vis- 
ible and invisible taxes levied by all divisions of Government. 
Protest is patriotic. The printers, regardless of political faith, 
should join, and are joining, other business men and citizens 
in general in vehement protest against present burdens and 
any further increases. 

As indicating how Government, meaning local, state, and 
national, has been loading up the taxpayer with assessments 
to pay for “fantastic wastes, extravagances, overlappings, 
duplications, tenacity of job-holders and the inherent expan- 
sive quality of government in its regulatory and paternalistic 
réles,” Merle Thorpe, in Nation’s Business, makes the follow- 
ing comparison: “In 1850 about one cent of each income dol- 
lar went for Government expense, leaving ninety-nine cents for 
productive effort. In 1900, Government took six cents of each 
income dollar; in 1929, Government took twelve cents. And in 
1934, politics took a toll of nineteen cents out of every produc- 
tive dollar.” The facts are there. 

But worse than this constantly increasing burden of taxes is 
the fact that Government has not learned to “live within its 
means.” In 1900 it spent 1.5 cents more than its six cents of 
income; in 1929, four cents more than its twelve cents, and in 
1934 sixteen cents more than its nineteen cents. “Government 
expenditures today represent more than one-third of all that 
the people receive for crops grown, commodities produced, 
and personal services provided,” says Mr. Thorpe. 

Put in another way, according to an excellent and authentic 
survey by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, a family 
of four having an income of $2,500 annually (not subject to 
either federal or state income taxes), pays out $219 a year in 
invisible taxes alone on food, clothes, and whatever else it 
buys, the taxes being included in the purchase price of every- 
thing. “This means you never see nine pennies out of every 
dollar you earn. It means you work one month a year for Gov- 
ernment, not yourself.” Government means not alone execu- 
tives, legislators, and courts, but the vast army of job-holders 
and bureaucrats that have been raised up around those who 
make, execute, and judge the law. The list is incredibly large. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, in a recent sur- 
vey, finds that the expenditures for Government in 1934 were 
$114.11 per capita, of which $53.58 were for the federal Gov- 
ernment, $16.14 for state, and $44.39 for local. These figures 
tally closely with those for the family. 

When printers consider that 48 per cent of their number lost 
9.99 per cent on their net worth in 1934, that 35 per cent made 
a profit of less than 8 per cent, and that the average profit of 
all printers was less than a quarter of one per cent, they can 
readily realize that the time has come “to do something” about 
the burden of taxes which they have been “talking about” for 
so long. Local organizations of printers should join with local 
organizations of other businesses, with farmers and with con- 
sumers, in active protest against increasing expenditures and 
increasing levies on the productive dollar. If this is a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the people, let the 
people step forward and put a stop to such extravagances. 


Test and Approval Insigne 


— “RED STAR of test and approval” granted to advertisers 
in Good Housekeeping and the “shield of acceptance” of 
the American Medical Association are widely recognized as 
insignia of quality, square-dealing, and protection to consum- 
ers. To obtain these stamps of approval, the product and its 
producer must undergo drastic tests. 

In the early twenties, United Typothetae of America spent 
thousands of dollars in advertising the Typothetae Emblem, 
given to members for display as the insigne denoting a printer 
of quality and of business integrity, because in becoming a 
member he subscribed to a code of ethics. 

The emblem obtained wide publicity and display, but the 
buyer of printing was not impressed. He was skeptical of any 
over-night reform of the body typographic. He was willing to 
be shown; but he had to be convinced that mere membership 
in the association compelled a printer “to live up to the code 
of ethics.” About the time some little progress in this direction 
had been made, the association suddenly changed the emblem 
to a “printer’s mark” which very much resembled the mark of 
a celebrated brand of crackers. All of the thousands of dollars 
spent in advertising the insigne of high quality and integrity 
was all but wasted. 

In spite of this experience of the industry, there are now 
those who again come forward with a plan for an “‘insigne for 
market stabilization.” They claim that the great sums spent by 
the industry in the past twenty-five years to educate printers to 
know their costs and add a profit have not brought about sta- 
bilization in the printing market; that some other inducement 
or incentive is necessary. Something, for instance, to take the 
place of the late lamented Blue Eagle, without the display of 
which under the NRA a printer could not hope to sell his 
product—or could he? 

“An insigne established over the name of the national 
organization,” says one writer, “should be an assurance to 
consumers of printing that any printer who displayed such 
insigne had agreed to abide by an established code of ethics.” 
The italics are ours. But they indicate where the rub is. It is 
one thing to join a national association to get the emblem and 
another thing “to live up to its code”; it is one thing to agree 
to abide and entirely another thing actually to abide. Mere 
membership will not bring the answer. There must be an acid 
test to see that the printer actually does abide by the rules of 
the game. He must go through tests such as Good Housekeep- 
ing puts up to its advertisers, or as the American Medical 
Association requires of food products, or as the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation requires of publishers. Whenever a national 
organization of printers, or any other agency for that matter, 
can give “a red star of test and approval” to a printer who 
goes through the fire of performance in production and in 
business morality, then the consumer will sit up and take 
notice, provided, of course, he be interested at all. 
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What Price Engravings? 


e Thirty-five years ago a minimum halftone was 
bought from the engravers for $1.50; today it is 
$4.27. The engravers are now agitating a plan for 
a uniform rate of profit on all plates—“if it is 
possible of accomplishment.” What printers are 
really interested in is, What are the engravers 
going to do to reduce the cost of engravings? 


Flood Light on Typewriter 


e A printer named Ford has patented a device 
which, by means of a highly polished metal strip, 
reflects light on the paper in a typewriter at the 
exact spot where the type hits the paper, thus 
illuminating the words immediately preceding 
and following as well as the word being written 
at the instant. The principle is said to be appli- 
cable to the copyholder located on the slugceasting 
machines and monotype keyboard. 


News-print Industry 


e Printers who use large volumes of news-print 
will be interested in the review of the news-print 
industry by R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News 
Service Bureau. According to Mr. Kellogg, from 
1913 to 1936, the Canadian production of news- 
print has increased nine times, from 350,000 tons 
annually to 3,000,000 tons this year. It is now 
about 40 per cent of the world’s output. Of this 
Canadian output, 80 per cent is exported to the 
United States. American capital invested in the 
industry in Canada amounts to over four billion 
dollars, explaining to some extent the close recip- 
rocal relationship between the two countries. 

Since 1919, up to 1930 inclusive, ninety-one 
news-print machines were installed in Canada, 
seventeen in the United States, and six in New- 
foundland, in the aggregate having the rated 
capacity of 10,000 tons daily. In 1924 Canadian 
news-print cost about $58 a ton; this year it will 
cost about $34 a ton. 


Solid Petrol Pulls Printer 


e A five-ton lorry, which is British for truck, 
fully loaded with printers’ supplies traveled last 
month from Leicestershire to London, England, 
on “solid” petrol, which is British for gasoline. 
The new “gas” is made from low-grade coal and 
has the appearance of small cinders, the average 
piece being about as big as a small hickory nut. 
Use of the new “solid” petrol” is said to effect a 
saving of 60 per cent. The motor, however, has to 
be readjusted to use it. 


Quality Work—Consistently 


e “There is far more unknown than is known 
about printing,” declared F. S. Foweraker, pro- 
duction director of a large Bristol, England, 
printing concern, at the recent meeting of the 
British master printers convention. “In the print- 
ing craft we are fortunate (or unfortunate) to 
have a process which permits fools to get some 
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sort of results without much knowledge. There 
is such a wide margin for error that people who 
have a barn, a second-hand platen, and a bunch 
of old type can get reasonable results in some 
classes of work and can claim to put the word 
‘printer’ over their front door. There is such a 
long step between this class of printing and real 
quality that the man who produces quality has 
nothing to fear in competition with the cheap 
printer. Where we make a mistake is in thinking 
that price is more important than good quality 
at a higher price. My experience is that if you 
can produce quality work consistently—not just 
occasionally—in the end you can demand higher 
prices such as you will deserve.” 


Three-Dimensional Photography 


e Working on the principle of the photographic 
camera, a new process known as photosculpture 
has been demonstrated in England. The appara- 
tus produces solid models of objects exposed 
before the lenses. It is said to be easy to pro- 
duce substantial replicas of complicated devices, 
busts of a person, or material for window dis- 
plays. The process occupies only a few minutes. 
It is the invention of one Sidney Jefferies, of 
Newport, who demonstrated it in London and 
Newcastle. Sir Howard Grubb, Parsons and 
Company, of Heaton, Newcastle, have entered 
into an agreement for manufacturing rights. 
Some time must elapse, however, before the 
apparatus is ready for the market. So far, the 
printer is out of it until the photoengraver begins 
to make engravings from the “still life” of the 
photosculpture. 


Truth in Advertising 


e@ The Advertising Federation of America took 
occasion at its recent annual conclave in Boston 
to celebrate the Silver Jubilee, the twenty-fifth 
year in the “Truth in Advertising” movement 
which has quite thoroughly purged all kinds of 
advertising in this country. Incidentally the 
movement started in Boston, making the celebra- 
tion of the ad clubs at the annual convention 
very fitting indeed. 


What! No Advertising? 


e Great Britain has published a decree that 
for the next ten years direct advertising and 
sponsored programs will not be permitted on 
the radio. The postmaster-general announced 
that “the complete exclusion of all advertising 
from British broadcasting programs is widely 
approved.” The Government sponsors the pro- 
grams and pays the bill by means of a tax or 
license fee of ten shillings on every receiving set. 
This year the receipts from this tax will be over 
$5,000,000 more than the expenditures for pro- 
grams. British printers of direct-mail advertising 
made effective protest against the Government 
permitting the “free air” to be employed to 
take business away from the “free press.” 






Banish Benzene 


e After an investigation of working conditions 
in several establishments of various sizes, a ger- 
man scientist, Dr. H. Gerbis, declared that tol- 
uene and xylene should replace benzene as a 
solvent in inks for intaglio printing. Cases of 
aplastic anemia were traced to benzene’s use. 


A Reporter’s Lucky Break 


e Everybody knows that if a car “hits” the high- 
way, it’s not news; but if the highway hits the 
car, that is news. Loren L. Williams, a reporter 
for the Oklahoma City News, and his wife were 
driving recently one hot day, when suddenly, 
forty feet ahead of them, there was “a great puff 
of dirt, a muffled explosion, and the highway rose 
up like a jack-in-the-box.” Their car was cata- 
pulted into the air; happily, neither party was 
injured. After examining the exploded slab of 
concrete, Williams rushed back to the News 
to give an eye-witness account. . . . One of the 
few occasions when a reporter has an oppor- 
tunity to report an accident which he himself 
has witnessed. 


Paid Fine With a Story 


@ When Ralph Carpenter, printer and student 
of journalism at University of Arizona, was 
arrested for reckless driving, he pleaded guilty 
and explained to the judge that he had no money 
with which to pay his fine, but that he was a 
student of journalism and would like to write a 
“story” in payment of the fine. The judge sen- 
tenced him to write “What Might Have Hap- 
pened as a Result of My Carelessness.” As a 
result, his three-hundred-word story emphasized 
the necessity of safe driving. The judge pro- 
nounced it “splendid”; printer was dismissed. 


Printing the Bible 


e The printing of the Bible in one volume offers 
a typographical task of extreme difficulty. Three- 
quarters of a million words—the equivalent of 
seven ordinary novels—must be compressed 
within the covers of a single volume of reason- 
able size. The Cambridge (England) University 
Press, after a careful examination by experts of 
the best existing type and the features of Bible 
printing, in which improvement was both desir- 
able and necessary, has especially designed a 
type face which has greatly reduced the diffi- 
culty of printing the Bible in one volume. 


Printing in Prisons 

e A recent survey by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows that the total value of printing 
produced by prison labor in forty-six state penal 
institutions was $673,431.15. Twenty states do 
not have such printing establishments. The total 
number of inmates employed on the work was 
listed as 198. 
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New design... New speed | 


... and HIGH QPA! 


@ Thousands of printers saw this press running on the Printers Progress 
Special. Thousands more will see it... and the great display of modern 
printing equipment, much of it under power . . . brought together by 
American Type Founders and other leading suppliers. Don’t fail to see it! 
e Keen interest in the New ATF 17x22 Kelly centers on the features 
that increase quality production. Time-eating chores of the pressman 
have either been speeded up or eliminated altogether. Top speed of 
4200 an hour, perfected ink distribution and accuracy of register are 
additional features in which you'll be interested. See the New ATF 
17x22 Kelly under power on the Printers Progress Special. Ask your 
ATF Salesman! 
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means Quality Production Aver- 
age ... the average hourly pro- 
duction of well-printed sheets 
you can expect and get from a 
press. QPA is the true measure 
of press profit possibilities. 








7 High QPA depends on: (1) Speedy Make- 
ready; (2) Accuracy of Register; (3) Quality 
of Impression; (4) Ample Distribution. 


@ Press time is your profit time. Every moment 
your pressman can save in makeready, correc- 
tions and wash-ups can be turned into produc- 
tive hours... and the New ATF 17x22 Kelly 


is easily accessible. 


@ Positive, hair-line register at higher speeds 
}...is your assurance of fast production of 
quality color work. 


@ The New ATF 17x22 Kelly gives a solid, even 
impression as high as 300 pounds per lineal 
inch... and the massive column, tracks and bed 
are built to withstand continuous usage over 
"long periods of time. 


@ For high quality printing, the New Pyramid 
Inking System gives ample supply of worked-up 
ink at all speeds. Each form roller has individ- 
ual supply and covers full 17x22 form before 
reversing. 

@ These are only a few of the features of the 
New ATF 17x22 Kelly... there are others that 
add up to the High QPA of this modern press. 
Ask your ATF Salesman for details. 
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@ ACCESSIBILITY. Tapes swing up, delivery swings back, plenty of 
room at form. Inking mechanism opens wide, fountain roller comes out, 
easy wash-ups. Feed board swings up, plenty of room at cylinder. 














@ ACCURATE REGISTER. Unfailing tumbler gripper action takes 
sheet in register position at varying speeds, and at top speed for 


the job. 


@ RELOADING FEED TABLE. Twenty 
seconds to change to new pile. 


@ DISTRIBUTION. New Pyramid Ink- 
ing System. Covers full 17x22 form. 





PT SEATS 





e The Printers Progress Special is packed to the guards with the latest equipment of 
the progressive manufacturers listed below. Each display will show you, right on the 
spot, how you can cut costs, increase your production and improve quality... how 
you can save time and money. Watch for the date in your city! Admission by card 
only. Here are the suppliers who helped make it possible: 


Acme Staple Company The Edward L. Megill Co. 


CAMDEN, N. J. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


American Numbering Mach. Co. Morgan Expansion Roller 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. Truck Company 


Binks Manufacturing Co. HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
cities Geo. W. Prentiss Company 

Boston Wire Stitcher Co. HOLYOKE, MASS. 

EAST GREENWICH, R. I. Printing Machinery Co. 
Challenge Machinery Co. CINCINNATI, OHIO 

vee sone ere F. B. Redington Company 

Chandler & Price Company CHICAGO, ILL. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
: 4 : J. A. Richards Compan 

Craig Sales Corporation KALAMAZOO, a “ 


NEW YORK, N. Y. b k c 
Davidson Perforator Corp. F. —— vinci —w 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. H. B. Rouse & Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. Siesnche maaan, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Justrite Manufacturing Co. Vandercook & Sons, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Kimble Electric Company Wetter Numbering Mach. Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Selling Agents in Twenty-five Cities 


Types used: Raleigh Gothic Condensed, Bernhard Gothics, Franklin Gothics and Kaufmann Bold Printed on Kelly Presses 


SEEPS Pewsey, 
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By J. L. Frazier 





Francis C. Morrat, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia—The Scot blotter opening with “1936 
looms as a year of real opportunity” is interest- 
ing and effective in layout. Our only criticism is 
that the text is small in relation to the ornament 
and display units—in fact, is proportionately so 
small that one is apt to disregard it. Proportion, 
the relationship of the parts of a thing, is a most 
important design principle, one which may not 
be disregarded if a fine result is to be achieved. 

Pau. Rutu, of Reading, Pennsylvania.—No 
serious fault can be found with the Ruth Print- 
ing Company letterhead. However, the Goudy 
Oldstyle italic doesn’t harmonize with the bold 
sans-serif used for secondary matter or with the 
geometric ornament below the name line which 
is made up with rules and triangles. There is, 
also, an objection to be found with the slanting 
type used with this ornament, which, in view of 
thick rules at the sides of the three triangles, 
accents the vertical. 

CrRUTTENDEN & EceEr, of Chicago, Illinois.— 
Go on, you make us hungry! That series of six 
“Willie the Weiner” blotters you prepared for 
H. J. Mayer and Sons Company, Chicago, sug- 
gests mighty fine munching—and, not the least 
of the job, does nice work in presenting the idea 
of Mayer Special Frankfurter Seasoning to the 
trade. Each blotter, printed in red and black, 
shows a different view of “Willie”—playing ball, 
peeping out of a picnic basket, clerking in a 
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By giving your typographer a rough 
layout, explaining that the cuts will 
take up a certain area. He sets the ad 

.. but... when the cuts are received 
they are either too small or too large. 
A reset is necessary and of course 
that means a charge for alterations. 


We always suggest a silverprint when 
accurate cut sizes are not available. 
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Advertising Typography 
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No. 1 of a series of suggestions to keep down cost of typography. 


Proving you can put wallop even into a Govern- 
ment postal card—if you know your typography. 
Reverse plates in orange and the type in black 
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Striking simplicity lends force to this cover of 
Paris Printing Company’s house-organ. Orange 
stock, reverse plate black, and “V” in silver 


meat market, and so on. The six blotters, we 
understand, will be sent to readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER who write to the company. 

LEICESTER COLLEGE OF ARTS AND Crarts, of 
Leicester, England.—Thank you for the mono- 
graphs, “The Creative Impulse in the College of 
Art” and “Extracts from the Herbal of William 
Turner.” They exemplify the finest craftsman- 
ship in all respects and paper stocks add a note 
of quality, also one of character and appropri- 
ateness. The type used in the latter booklet is 
one so seldom seen that it adds distinction—sets 
the item apart as a private edition from a private 
type. Finally, the technique of the illustrations 
is so manifestly in tune with the type as to prove 
conclusively the merits of consistency. No faults, 
even of detail, are evident. 

Jess Gorter, of New York City.—Despite 
the fact that as a ship’s printer you are not 
blessed with types in profusion, we say that good 
work cannot be expected when such decidedly 
different faces as a sans-serif and Wedding 
Script are worked together. A full range of sizes 
of one series is, in the long run, much better 
than a size or two of this and a font of that, a 
condition characteristic of most seagoing print- 
shops. There is little point in attempting to 
build your work up in other respects until you 
avoid this mixing of types of inconsistent form. 
The best layout and display go for naught when 
old-fashioned or ugly types are used, or unhar- 
monious faces combined. 

MetHopist Home Press, of Waco, Texas.— 
Your envelope is interesting and effective in lay- 
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i\ ork can always be counted on for an outstand- 
ing cover design, too. This one’s printed on a 
green stock; ornaments, gold, and type in black 


out and display. Aside from the fact that we do 
not admire the old “gothic” types used—not at 
all smart like the modern sans-serifs—there is 
lack of harmony in shape, with the main line 
condensed and the others a bit extended. The 
letterhead is even less satisfactory. In the first 
place, type sizes are too large, especially as 
printed with black ink. In the second place, the 
form lacks unity, with its parts so definite and 
so separated. The two lines of square-serifed 
type, in combination with the sans-serif, strike a 
discordant note—slight, perhaps, but objection- 
able. Besides, these lines are spaced too closely. 

Lanston Monotype MAcuHIne Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—A very helpful 
compilation is the way we’d characterize your 
recent booklet, “Selected Specimen Book Pages” 
(Volume One). It embodies a series of four-page 
leaflets, in each of which we find selected sizes 
of some of the book faces available on the mono- 
type. These faces are composed and made up 
into pages to demonstrate their adaptability for 
the composition of books; fourteen different 
types are thus treated. Some of the pages were 
designed especially for the booklet, others were 
taken from books already on the market; all are 
stimulating and comprehensively indicative of 
the resources of the monotype machine. 

New York SCHOOL OF Printinc, of New York 
City.—Program and announcement for the grad- 
uation exercises are all right except for one 
thing: in both of them parts are off-center and 
parts symmetrical, neither fish nor fowl. There is 
centered balance (symmetry) and occult balance 
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Beautifully designed booklets and folders, carrying on the highest traditions of printing art, and 
reflecting great credit on the United States Government Printing Office and on Public Printer 
A. E. Giegengack. Numerals and rules on top specimen in red; type elsewhere is printed in black 
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(balance off-center) together, consequently, no 
balance at all. Either manner is all right in 
itself, off-center balance being more interesting 
and dynamic. However, there should be consis- 
tency; as it is, the items don’t rate as they should, 
though type, spacing, colors, and presswork are 
not to be criticized. There is some crowding of 
lines in relation to the amount of space through- 
out, and this, too, calls for consideration on the 
part of your instructor and his pupils. 

DANDO-SCHAFF PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—The 
brochure, “New Summer Fashions,” for John 
Wanamaker, is smart and striking and carries 
an outstanding cover. An oblong page is divided 
vertically into three sections. The middle section 
is printed in black with title in reverse color, 
showing the white paper. Above and below are 
bands printed in yellow, with figures of women 
engaged in different sports appearing side by 
side across. These are sketchily outlined in black 
with the yellow plate showing paper in spots and 
highlighting the pictures most effectively. With 
characterful art and modern up-to-date types the 
book, in our opinion, is just what the doctor 
ordered, reflecting most favorably upon all hav- 
ing a hand in its preparation. 

Tue Emptoyes’ Paper of the great W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, Chicago, is not only of inter- 
est to readers because of the news it contains but 
also because of the typography, makeup, and 
beautiful printing. Format and makeup are of 
magazine, rather than newspaper, style. Planned 
by Edward Christensen, foreman of the compos- 
ing room, and a real craftsman, by the way, each 
issue appears in a different style of type with 
rules and ornaments of harmonizing character. 
One issue in Caslon reflects early work in appro- 
priate style, the Colonial-Franklin style; another 
in Bodoni immediately suggests, to those who 
have seen it, the work of that early master. Thus 
the issues have the further advantage—at least 
to composing-room workers—of emphasizing the 
significance of period style, if you please, and 
that important quality, atmosphere. 

Coorer & Beatty Limitep, Toronto, Canada. 
—Your typographic contribution to the out- 
standing booklet, “Canada”—produced for the 
Canadian Travel Bureau by MacLaren Advertis- 
ing Company Limited, Toronto—is quite in line 
with the high production standard that obvi- 
ously guided its making. The booklet is distin- 
guished in every way—in format, in halftone 
illustrations (black-and-white and color), stock, 
and typography. As intended, there’s a bull’s-eye 
appeal to the tourist and lover of natural beauty 
on every page, and certainly those clean text col- 
umns and smart, simple headings contribute 
immeasurably to the effectiveness of the whole. 
A word of praise, too, to the Gazette Printing 
Company, of Montreal, that printed and bound 
the job exactly as it should have been done. We 
very much appreciate your sending this fine 
specimen of your craftsmanship which reflects 
really unusual skill and imagination. 

THE FinpLay Printinc SuppLy Company, of 
Findlay, Ohio.—We don’t recall a more suitable 
booklet for its purpose than the one you did for 
the Golf Party of the local club. Each page fea- 
tures a different background picture; scenes 
such as Niagara Falls, many miles away, all 
bleeding off and thus making use of all custom- 
arily wasted margin space. These pictures are in 
solid mass technique and printed in mat-sur- 
faced inks, that is, inks without gloss, on rough 
crash stock. Printed in colors, with violet, green, 
and yellow predominating, the effect is cheerful, 
brilliant—beautifully symbolizing outdoor life. 
Type matter is in panels, which are sized and 
placed according to the layout demands of each 
individual picture. Consequently, since the spots 
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vary, there is nice variation over the different 
pages. It is an achievement in which artist and 
pressman alike may take a lot of pride, and, of 
course, it also reflects favorably on the company 
which selected them. 

James THomas Cuirurc Company, Boston.— 
“Ideas, 1936 Edition” has a format as distinctive 
as its contents are impressive. The striking cov- 
ers of heavy yellow stock, 11 by 14, enclose 
spiral-bound pages of heavy-weight Linton bris- 
tol—quite an unusual choice of paper for a 
booklet of this type. Each text page carries, in 
red, the word “Ideas” at the top, and a thick 
single-rule border running across the top and 
down the outside margins. Between the text 
pages are reproductions, on calendered stock, of 
various national advertisements prepared by the 
Chirurg Company. (The copy, we might mention 
in passing, is 100 per cent convincing to us; and 
we feel that a prospective advertiser, after look- 
ing at the specimens and reading the facts, 
would be inclined to do some heavy and respect- 
ful thinking about the Chirurg organization.) 
Regarded from a printing standpoint, the book 
is a top-notch job. Credit the art and layout to 
K. E. Morang, art director of the Chirurg com- 
pany; typography to The Berkeley Press. 

MarsHALL & Bruce Company, of Nashville, 
Tennessee.—Art, layout, typography, and press- 
work, all are excellent on the Jarman catalog. 
From the standpoint of appearance we cannot 
altogether approve some pairs of pages when the 
cut on one is four-color process, and the other 
black only. Such appearance really is unfortu- 
nate. It is due to the lack of consistency and 
good balance, and also to the fact that the back- 
grounds in the case of the one-color cuts are so 
weak in comparison with those which ‘serve as 
backgrounds to the tan shoes, printed in four- 
color process. We can appreciate the saving in 
plate costs, but wonder if tke amount saved, and 
more, would not have come back in profits from 
larger orders if the black shoes also had been 
shown against colorful backgrounds. Where the 
cut on one page is black only and the facing one 
is in colors the effect is poorest when the cut in 
full color is on the right-hand page. It seems this 
might well have been arranged throughout; for, 
printing sheetwise, black cuts would face black 
cuts, color plates, color plates. Though we dis- 
like the idea of type being leaded on one page 
and solid on another, still, typography is good. 
On the whole, we congratulate you. 

THE Ho.tanp Press, INcorPorATED, Chicago, 
Illinois.—Again you score, this time with a col- 
orful and unusually folded mailing piece that 
makes especially good use of two-tone antique 
stock. By cleverly French-folding the piece and 
cutting off two of the corners, you obtain a novel 
cover effect (rather difficult to describe) by 
means of the light blue on one side of the stock, 
the darker blue on the other. The cover, unpre- 
tentiously printed in silver and black, carries 
only a design of the company’s Dutch-girl trade- 
mark and the recipient’s name, set large in a 
sans-serif type. (The old personal appeal stunt, 
but attractively done.) We particularly like the 
copy approach inside: “You are, or soon will be, 
in the market for printed literature for your 
organization which is to hold its convention here 
in Chicago . . .” The piece, obviously, goes to a 
selected list of prospects—just before conven- 
tion time. Spotting the right prospects is half the 
battle; and a clean, impressive mailing such as 
this ought to cinch the matter. 

C. G. MALLon, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
One item of printing, like the corporation finan- 
cial statement, that is almost consistently abused 
is the menu—hotel or restaurant, particularly 
the latter. It is a pity, because the interest that a 
good restaurant’s atmosphere arouses can be 
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THE MONO-TRADE COMPANY 

213 SOUTH SIXTH STREET - MINNEAPOLIS 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY 
LAYOUT « QUALITY MONOTYPE 
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S. WALTER SEARS 


Frank M. Kofron, Minneapolis designer and typographer, has a vast ability to turn out sane modern 
work of consistently high caliber. Here are recent specimens. Mr. Kofron sailed for Europe in Sep- 
tember, intending to devote a year’s study to design, and part of the time with Binder in Vienna 
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ESULTFUL ADVERTISING 


An imposing array of interesting and useful types and accessory 
materials—This new type manual was prepared primarily to assist 
in visualizing the possibilities and most effective use of various type 
faces, both in mass and in display units. It's the kind of comparative 
showing we, ourselves, have always needed. We hope it will prove 
equally interesting and helpful to those of our clients and friends 


who strive for the utmost effectiveness in the printed word. 


TO HELP Yo 


Cover, inside page, and back cover of an outstanding type-specimen 
book, 9% by 12, spiral bound, issued by the Graphic Service Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. Covers are printed bright blue, black on white 


The utter simplicity of this booklet cover makes it especially striking. 
Type is black, stock is white, the large dot bright red. It’s the work 
of George W. King and Son, Worcester, Massachusetts. It stands out! 
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made to pay dividends—plenty! The 
satisfaction to be derived from meals 
ordered from menus like the one you 
turned out for use during the summer 
months at the Hotel William Penn 
must be greatly increased. Certainly 
it will help to impress the guests with 
the hotel’s outstanding position. For 
many purposes, the title page, a bold 
geometric design in several colors, 
would be too obstreperous, but, sens- 
ing this strength, you used soft, deli- 
cate green, rose, and gray and not only 
saved the situation but made one. The 
lettering on the front, for all its deli- 
cacy of color, stands out well enough. 
Typography of the center spread, usu- 
ally anything but a pleasure to see 
and read, is not only decidedly read- 
able—but smart! The type is a good 
size of regular Bodoni set in a neat 
and orderly way and well spaced. 

Tue Ap Press, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin.—All specimens you submit, 
except one, are excellent. The title, 
“Dynamic Thinking,” is quite dull 
and uninteresting, besides not pleas- 
ing—though scarcely unpleasing, if 
you get what we mean. In short, the 
impression given is that of its being 
thrown together with great careless- 
ness. For a page of this kind it is 
crowded, despite the fact that major 
display is too small in relation to copy 
of less importance. Obviously, some of 
the copy should have been in smaller 
type. That variety in spacing and in 
measures which gives proportion and 
a pleasing appearance is lacking. The 
first break in this respect is the uni- 
form spacing between the several 
groups, the second too nearly equal 
measures of the several type groups. 
As a result of the latter condition, con- 
tour is stiff and awkward rather than 
graceful. Grace results from definitely 
different measures following in such a 
way that if the limits of all the lines 
around the page were marked the 
design would have a sweeping form 
instead of a stiff one. As you have 
them, the lines are too nearly equal. 

POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF ART, of 
Chiswick, England.—Even though it 
shames us to realize that practically 
no such efforts to provide for future 
craftsmen in this country are being 
made, it is a genuine satisfaction to 
examine such work as you submit. 
Whether the style is traditional or 
modern the work is in every respect 
and detail executed in a way which 
leaves no ground for adverse or con- 
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John Averill, Chicago artist, gets a 
novel twist into his designs. He drew 
this one for the cover of the Mills 
Novelty Company’s new house-organ. 
Colors: old rose and black, white stock 


structive criticism. Even those few 
specimens which exemplify extreme 
“modern” layout—which, by the way, 
never took hold in England as it did 
here for a few years—are done in a 
manner which suggests that wider 
acceptance might have been given the 
style here had the same skill and 
restraint been demonstrated! In other 
words, in yours there is not the clutter 
and lack of meaning which character- 
ized so much of that extreme style 
—when it had its vogue here. What 
treasures some of the booklets are! 
Who, having more than a superficial 
interest in, and knowledge of, the 
craft will not keep such monographs 
as “Emil Rudolf Weiss” (the type 
designer of Germany) and Beatrice 
Warde’s “Printing Should Be Invisi- 
ble?” We regret we cannot show more 
of the work, but we know that what is 
shown on another page of this issue 
will help and inspire hundreds. 
CLoisteR Print Suop, of Chicago, 
Illinois——Aside from one point, we 
like the letterhead of the Robinson 
Coal Company. The italic line, “Just 
call Oakland Ten-Ten,” doesn’t har- 
monize with the square-serif face you 
otherwise used, the disharmony being 
emphasized by the unusually large 
italic initial “J” extending above and 
below the reverse-color band in which 
the name appears. For it makes the 
unpleasing contrast of letter styles 
more pronounced, while contributing 


Simple and traditional factors went into the creation of this blotter, but, in its 
original colors, it has genuine charm and freshness. Printed in bright red, light 
blue (reverse plate), and black. The firecrackers are made up with type units 
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nothing in the way of design qualities. 
When two or more types are combined 
they should be of the same general 
style, despite the fact that pronounced 
contrasts, when skilfully applied, are 
most effective. No rule can be given to 
cover the latter condition. It is more a 
matter of “feeling,” which the par- 
ticularly talented artist instinctively 
has. As a suggestion, the more pro- 
nounced style should dominate weight 
in size and be used in a relatively 
limited amount. In other words, a line 
of Cubist Bold over text in, say, Caslon 
or Garamond is one thing; while a 
line in some formal style, amid many 
lines of fancy, characterful, strong 
type is another. As good results devel- 
oped by means of strong contrasts are 
comparatively uncertain THE INLAND 
PRINTER naturally advocates harmony 
instead of contrast. 

TROEDEL & Cooper, of Melbourne, 
Australia.—Y ou deserve a lot of credit 
for the style book of Dowd corsets, 
produced by offset. As a matter of 
fact, the illustrations are among the 
sharpest and clearest one-color cuts 
we have ever seen produced by the 
process and the rough antique stock 
makes a welcome change from the 
coated paper we’ve been looking over. 
Type is also sharp. The interesting 
cover would be improved if the title 
lines had been spaced out somewhat. 
Being of a rather fancy serif style, the 
type calls for more air than would be 
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the plant is located has a tall tower. 
A good name, easy to remember. But 
to make it still easier, someone fig- 
ured out a clever stunt. It was to issue 
a series of blotters, each to feature in 
picture and story one of the world’s 
famous towers—that at Pisa in Italy, 
which leans; the Eiffel at Paris; and, 
of course, the Terminal (railroad) 
Tower at Cleveland. All blotters are 
related in layout, art, typography—in 
fact, except for pictures of towers and 
colors, they would be almost identical. 
Repeated and definite impressions 
are therefore made to sharpen and 
strengthen the memory. Cut into the 
panel illustrating each great and his- 
toric tower there’s a smaller panel 
with the Tower Press spire illustrated 
in characterful, coarse line. Crafts- 
manship is excellent in all respects 
and further distinction is given by the 
black blotting side. This also has the 
practical advantage of keeping each 
blotter constantly looking nice, for the 
ink taken up each time it is used 
doesn’t show. It seems strange that 
more blotter stock like this is not 
used. We salute you upon creating 
and producing some of the smartest 
printers’ advertising we’ve seen. 

C. M. Witson, Atlanta, Georgia.— 
Your work demonstrates an ability 
to achieve interesting effects through 
simple means and with restraint in 
display. As a matter of fact there is, 
perhaps, too much restraint in dis- 
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to produce distinctive printing. It calls 
knowledge of design . . . type and color 
otters and mailing pieces will be more 
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Blotter by John L. Dial, Springfield, Illinois, for the Frye Printing Company 


needed with more formal letters. Too, 
the line “Moderne” is ugly and this is 
more regrettable since the style you 
followed was not essential to obtain- 
ing the desired “modern” effect; the 
design and the illustration bleeding 
off achieve that desirable objective 
admirably. However, as there is just 
one word in this odd style and as it 
does not have a particularly marked 
effect on the page, we pass. The line, 
perhaps used as a trade-mark, affects 
other pages more adversely than it 
does the cover, on which it is counter- 
balanced by the big illustration. This 
one word, it appears, is the only seri- 
ous fault to be found with the bro- 
chure. Otherwise, there are here and 
there evidences of crowding, espe- 
cially noticeable where, as on the last 
page, some of lines are letterspaced. 

Wuat’s in A NAME? Sometimes a 
lot—especially when a name helps to 
make it easy for prospective custom- 
ers to think of and remember you. In 
Cleveland there’s The Tower Press, 
named because the building in which 
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play, and scarcely adequate consid- 
eration of the display values. On the 
attractive title page of the Marion 
West recital program it is hardly con- 
ceivable that “Mrs. Victor Clark” (the 
teacher), “Marion West,” the artist, 
and “Organ Recital” should be of 
equal importance, and suitable for the 
same size and style of type. Purely 
from the standpoint of page display, 
we would rate the teacher third in 
importance and “Organ Recital” first, 
particularly as it answers the question 
“What?” which DeVinne admonished 
the compositor was the guide to what 
should be the major display feature. 
Yet on this page all three are given 
equal prominence. One of the things 
which make typography sparkle is 
contrast. That is, variety. Three dis- 
play features in one style and size of 
type suggest monotony, the antithesis 
of variety or contrast, so how can such 
typography have the sparkle which 
gives it pep, to say nothing of denot- 
ing relative importance of different 
points? Esthetically, the title page is 
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THE AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 


CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO ATTEND THE 








ANNUAL CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION AT THE 


HOTEL STATLER + BOSTON > OCTOBER’1°2+3+1936 


Leave it to the American Photo-Engravers Association to do things 
in a big way! This cordial and substantial invitation-folder (10% by 
14%) consists of two French-folded sections of heavy, white antique 
stock, of which the cover of the first is shown at the top, and the cover 
of the second (the title page) is shown beneath. Design and illustra- 
tions are printed in gray-green—the headings and text are in black 
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LOS ANGELES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Department of Music 


presents the 


All-City High School 
and Junior College 
Orchestra 


Junior College 
A Cappella Choir 








Los Angeles Junior College Auditorium 
Wednesday Evening, January 15 ar 8:15 
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BANQUET 
Wednesday, October 9, 1935 
6:30 o'clock 


Credit the typographic design of these excellent pieces to Richard Hoffman, teacher of printing 
at Los Angeles Junior College. At the top is a listing in dark green on salmon-colored stock. 
“The Curtain Rises” is black on green. The postal card below is in dark purple, the convention 
folder at the left in dark blue on yellow. The musical program is also printed in dark blue on 
white. Note that striking effects are obtained by the use of very simple elements. Printing students 
will do well to emulate this type of work—excellent indeed, and stimulating to the workers with type 
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pleasing, but it is uninteresting and rather inef- 
fectual; it can scarcely be said to interpret. To a 
lesser extent, the same fault characterizes the 
cards for M. Kutz & Company and Wachendorff 
Brothers, which are monotonous. 

STATIONERS CoRPORATION, of Los Angeles, 
California—You may feel proud of “Profes- 
sional Home Economics,” a booklet somewhat 
smaller than letter size. Typography is neat and 
readable, the presswork excellent. The modern 
aspect results from the style of type used for 
heads, inside, and from the bleeding of halftone 
illustrations. And here we make a confession. 
The modernistic type used for the heads is one 
we have often scorned. It is not a beautiful face 
by any stretch of the imagination, and as black 
as they come, yet we must admit it is quite all 
right when used with restraint, as you have used 
it. With just a line or two on a page, “color” is 
added and the ornate character of the letter con- 
tributes a measure of interest, too. The differ- 
ence between your use of the style and its use 
in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred—when 
it was extensively used—is that in your book 
it appears against a mass of readable roman 
body type, whereas advocates of extreme mod- 
ernism, in its day, used such faces exclusively, 
or practically so, in very large sizes and fantastic 
layouts. A very novel feature characterizes one 
of the pages: the halftone is bled at the top, and 
from its side to the outer edge of the page, a 
space of about %4 of an inch, a number of paral- 
lel one-point rules appear. As long as the cut is 
deep, an interesting finish is achieved. Our only 
adverse criticism is that some of the heads are 
crowded and that also, when of two lines, the 
lines are too close together. 

Pus.icity Printinc House, Chicago, Illinois. 
—When a word of lower case is used with words 
of caps in one line as the script “Printing” on 
your card, the normal lower-case letters of the 
word must be the height of the capitals of the 
other words. Alignment is necessary optically 
and when the majority of lower-case letters are 
noticeably smaller than the capitals that (align- 
ment) is not apparent. The same principle, you 
know, dictates small caps rather than full caps 
after an initial. In the case of your card it was 
desirable that “Printing” should be emphasized 
—you admit it by printing the word in color— 
but, as you have them, the words “Publicity” and 
“House” stand out more. Aside from the one 
line, “The H. R. Grant,” the bakery letterhead 
is all right, but we’re sure you will agree that 
while the Trafton works all right with the sans- 
serif below, it does not look well against the 
contrasty modernistic face. Besides, three styles 
are too many for a letterhead of so little copy. 
Though it seems that the word following the 
head, “Attention,” ought to be a bit stronger 
than the body, the blotter “Attracting” is effec- 
tive. Finally, printing a line in one color, then 
somewhat off register in a second to simulate 
shading and the third dimension, fails more 
often than it succeeds. In this case we’d say the 
effect is not as good as it would have been if 
the word had been printed in just one color. 
Also, when lines are in the form of an arc, the 
arc should not be jerky and irregular. 

DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING, UNIveRSITY COL- 
LEGE, Nottingham, England.—While we do not 
consider the workmanship on the “Nottingham” 
year book up to the standard of the Chiswick 
school work reviewed in this issue, it is com- 
mendable as a school project. The cover, a com- 
bination of linoleum block, type, rule, and type 
ornament, presumably depicts a section of the 
side of a building with window; it is interesting 
and effective. End leaves are clever, a large 
crest made up of a dot border (coarse benday 
effect) being printed in brown on stock of 
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lighter brown. We do not like the line “Print- 
ing,” in three-dimension type, or the title page 
where it appears in connection with a flat style 
of much smaller size and decided delicacy. The 
objection would be minimized if the lines were 
not so crowded; spacing would be too close even 
though all type were flat. The “Foreword” 
spread is outstanding, a type of modern treat- 
ment—simple, that is, not involved—to which no 
one could object. Space doesn’t permit of com- 
plete analysis, but we must say that when the 
work fails it is usually due to crowding and to 
over use of rule as ornament, the latter par- 
ticularly, as in the Barnet advertisement. In the 
best work where rules are used they do not make 
their presence felt at all. After all, the simplest 
way is best. The John Dickinson advertisement, 
following, lacks unity as a result of the desire to 
use rule in a decorative rather than functional 
way. One is aware of the pattern erected—the 
form of presentation—rather than the message. 
The principle of function before form is one that 
cannot be ignored if one hopes to do outstanding 
work in typographic fields. 

THe Linotype Composition Company, of 
Baltimore, Maryland.—While neat and decent 
enough, the card, “Have you ever figured the 
cost of doing this?” lacks fire. Display is so 
little larger than text that it suggests the same 
question being asked about the piece itself. Dull 
typography can scarcely be economical or profit- 
able. One of the simplest ways to secure striking 
effects with type display is to emphasize only a 
line or two—and to make them definitely larger 
than the other lines. In our opinion, too, the 
nature of your headline copy is such that all 
words should be of the same size. In short, to see 
the line, “Figured the Cost,” larger than the 
other words, in roman caps where others are in 
italics, and also in the second color, causes 
unfortunate confusion. If any words of this 
heading suggest added emphasis they are “Have 
You.” Now, to the point of the piece—a good one 
for advertising slug-composition. Following the 
head, “Baltimore” appears in bold sans-serif 
caps; that is, we know it’s the word, although 
letters are turned for the “A” and the “R,” indi- 
cating that when the line was set the case was 
short of those characters. Finally, the orange 
second color is too weak in tone for printing 
type, its value being but slightly stronger than 
the toned postal card stock. There must be ade- 
quate contrast between printing and its back- 
ground. The principle is demonstrated by the 
fact that one would not see printing done with 
white ink on white paper. Furthermore, there 
are advancing and retiring colors—yellow, and 
then orange, being nearest white in value, there- 
fore least clear when used on white paper. Print- 
ing in yellow or orange on black paper is, of 
course, another story. 

In a Most Strikine Booktet, “Hand Set on 
Willens Linoset,” Willens, well known advertis- 
ing typographer of Detroit, demonstrates the 
advantages and features of slug composition, not 
stating, for that is not his intention at the 
moment, the advantages of single types. Typog- 
raphy is sanely yet sparklingly modern, but the 
feature is the graphic way in which the high 
points of slug composition are explained. 
Simplest of these is the page with dial and hands 
of a clock over the heading: “Yes—Several 
Times Faster.” On one spread, the left-hand 
page carries a line reading “Possible With 
Handset” in which there’s a wrong font, a space 
worked up, and a letter upside down. The head 
on the facing page reads, “Impossible With 
Linoset.” So that the record may be clear, it 
should be stated that workups can happen in 
the best-regulated printshop families, but the 
cases of the inverted letter and wrong font must 
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be charged—though, of course, the method 
makes it possible—to rank carelessness. Non- 
distribution is demonstrated by another spread, 
a blown-up type character, flying into the case, 
being illustrated en the left and one going into a 
barrel on the right-hand page. Fortunately Mr. 
Willens does not ignore the advantages of single 
or hand-set types, for, under the head “What 
About All Our Foundry Type” near the end of 
the book, we find: “Some jobs can be set more 
economically by hand than by Linoset. Every 
order is analyzed first. We are keeping our huge 
stock of foundry type. All display will continue 
to be hand set. All the present Willens employes 
will stay. The difference is that Willens will be 
busier and still less expensive from now on.” It’s 
really an unusual and effective advertisement; 
perhaps, too, it marks another mile-post in the 
development of the printing industry. Anyway, 
we know it clicked with us. 

O. H. Frewin, of Middelburg, Transvaal. We 
have watched your work with a great interest 
for many years and can honestly commend you 
for the modern types you have the discretion to 
huy and use and, in most cases, for the way you 
employ them. A booklet for the Amsterdam 
Diamond Cutting Works, with silvered cover, is 
particularly fine in every sense of the word. Text 
in the smart Bernhard Roman might have been 
set in the next larger size; but, considering the 
atmosphere that the piece reflects, the excellence 
of the halftones illustrating rings, and the way 
these plates are printed, the point regarding size 
of type becomes rather meticulous. We do not 
admire the “Type Supplement” cover, the large 
square ornaments which form a band down the 
page—broken at intervals by lines of type across 

being unpleasing, too prominent for the type, 
and, finally, creating a “spotty” effect which 
distracts attention. There is also the discordant 
note created by the squares with vertical and 
horizontal lines in combination with the slanting 
gothic capitals used for the copy which reflects 
the diagonal. On the other hand, the “Proofs” 
folder is smart and characterful, lettering simu- 
lating the effect of a modernistic type, Boul. 
Mich. Smaller lines, condensed, do not har- 
monize with the large capital lines. Enclosures 
are good. The orange, second color on the let- 
terhead of the Witbank News, is so very little 
stronger than the tan stock that the initials are 
little more than barely visible. Furthermore, 
parts in this color seem to be farther from the 
eye than those in the stronger color or black. 
When two colors are used, the parts to appear 
in the weaker should be relatively stronger so 
that in the completed word in two colors both 
will appear to be of same’ strength, equally dis- 
tant. Never let ornament dominate type as it 
does on your letterhead, with the checker-board 
band extending down the sheet near the left 
side. In view of the fine appearance of the center 
pages we regret that the effect of the title page 
of the Silver Jubilee celebration in honor of 
King George and Queen Mary is so scattered— 
so disconcerting. The nature of the border and 
the arrangement of type and rule are respon- 
sible. Contrast between the widely Jetterspaced 
italic and the lines in Old English is unpleasing. 
As points already made apply to other items we 
shall sign off, merely saying that display is too 
weak in relation to text on the first inside page 
of “Proofs” and the heading, “Type Can Talk,” 
is spaced too widely between words. And, to 
leave you smiling instead of scowling, we add 
that the smartest item in the collection is the 
Barberton Theatres letterhead. It is, sure enough, 
a 1936 model! Thanks for letting us look at these 
various specimens of your craftsmanship; please 
send us more from time to time. We shall be glad 
to have them and to report on them. 
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The Ellis T. Gash signature is in orange-red; the type in dark gray. Mayhew Press letterhead is in 
black, with rules in deep maroon. (The proprietor, incidentally, is only seventeen!) The Dean head- 
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A. T. F. LIBRARY WITH COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The extensive library and museum, a lasting memorial to its 
zealous founders, is now to be available to larger numbers 
of graphic arts enthusiasts, students, and research workers 


Library and Museum of American 
Type Founders from Jersey City to 
the Library of Columbia University in 
New York, under an agreement between 
the university and the company by which 
the library is deposited at the university 
with the hope that the educational institu- 
tion can raise money to buy it, is in line 
with the orginal idea of Henry Lewis 
Bullen, for thirty years A. T. F. librarian, 
who in July, 1906, in an article beginning 
a series under the pen name of “Quadrat” 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, suggested sucha 
library and howit should be maintained. 
Credit for founding the library and 
placing Mr. Bullen in charge of it rightly 
belongs to the late Robert Wickham Nel- 
son, who arranged the consolidation, in 
1891, of twenty or more individual type 
founders into what became known as the 
American Type Founders Company. All 
type books and libraries of all the foun- 
ders were gathered together and placed in 
storage. How Nelson became interested in 
founding the Library and Museum, now 
the subject of renewed interest in the 
graphic arts world, is told in a recent 
letter to THE INLAND PRINTER by Stephen 
H. Horgan, part of which follows: 

“In THE INLAND PRINTER for July, 1906, 
Mr. Bullen began, anonymously, a series 
of pieces titled ‘Discursions of a Retired 
Printer.’ In his first article he suggested 
to the big type company that it was its 
duty to establish a printers’ library in 
honor of the great and growing industry. 
Mr. Nelson, not suspecting that the article 
was Mr. Bullen’s work, approved the idea 
and convinced the type founders’ directors 
that the ‘Retired Printer’ was right. Thus 
the idea of a library was endorsed and 
Mr. Bullen was asked to take charge of it. 
To the previously gathered books, brought 
out of storage, Mr. Bullen added three 
hundred of his own. So in 1908 the Type 
Founders Library and Museum began, and 
in twenty-five years has gathered the most 
comprehensive collection of fine books 
on printing and allied arts in the world. 

“From the beginning Mr. Bullen gave 
his time to the library without salary. His 
varied other duties for the company 
engaged much of his day, but his enthusi- 
asm for the success of the library caused 
him to give it his time—Sundays, holi- 
days, and far into the night. Here might 
be explained that Mr. Bullen is blessed 


Vises of the fine Typographic 


with a helpmeet, Mrs. Grace Bullen, who 
knows Latin and many of the European 
languages. Possessing quite exceptional 
patience, she became his tireless assistant. 

“Tt has been well said of this library 
that it had the advantage from the begin- 
ning of being founded by a practical 
printer and type founder in love with the 
art. Such libraries, hitherto, had been 
assembled by bibliographers, very few of 
whom had any practical knowledge of 
printing. Since it became known that this 
famous type founders’ library was going 
to leave the magnificent setting prepared 
for it by Messrs. Nelson and Bullen in 
Jersey City, many plans were conceived 
to connect it with universities in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other cities. 

“Now it would appear that president 
R. W. Nelson’s wishes are to be carried 
out,” continues Mr. Horgan, “for on two 
occasions he told me that his hope was 
that this library would be settled perma- 
nently in New York, then the printing cen- 
ter of the world. He envisioned his library 
in a great building given over entirely to 
printing, with schools in connection; the 
headquarters of the printing magazines 
and offices for manufacturers of printing 
equipment. New York continues to be the 
center of the publishing industry, so this 
library in Columbia University is placed 
where it will be of greatest service to the 
greatest number.” 

Future plans for the maintenance of the 
Library and Museum, as stated by Dr. C. 
C. Williamson, director, the University 
Libraries, Columbia University, follow: 

“The university is accepting the collec- 
tion on deposit with the hope of raising 
the funds necessary to purchase it. As 
soon as the material can be arranged in 
its temporary home in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library—probably about Novem- 
ber 1—it will be open for inspection and 
use by research workers and other persons 
interested in the field of printing and 
other graphic arts. Later, when title passes 
to the university, the collection will be 
permanently housed in the Low Memorial 
Library building as a section of the Rare 
Book Department. 

“Ever since the company placed its 
library on the market several years ago 
Columbia University has hoped to acquire 
it in order to round out its collection in 
the field of the arts of the book and the 
history of printing. It has seemed espe- 


cially important that this valuable library 
should remain in or near New York City, 
the principal center of the graphic arts 
industries of the country. 

“During the depression years it has 
proved impossible, however, for the uni- 
versity to raise the large sum of money 
necessary. It is now hoped that through 
some interested individual or organiza- 
tion the university may be able to secure 
the funds before expiration of the time 
within which it must exercise its option. 

“The collection owes its existence to 
the interest of Robert W. Nelson, a former 
president of the American Type Founders 
Company, and the untiring work of Henry 
Lewis Bullen, its librarian, who, by judi- 
cious purchases of individual volumes 
and by the acquisition of entire collections 
of outstanding importance, has gradually 
brought the library to a point which has 
made it possible for him to describe it as 
‘by far the most complete and effective 
collection in existence relating to the arts 
of the book’. 

“The nucleus of the library was the 
result of the merging of libraries main- 
tained by several leading type foundries, 
some of them established as far back as 
the eighteenth century, which were forced 
into consolidation some forty years ago 
by the invention of the type-casting and 
type-setting machines. The typographical 
library of Theodore Low De Vinne was 
added to the collection after his death in 
1914. More than a thousand rare volumes 
were selected from the Library of the 
Typothetae of the City of New York before 
it was sold in 1924. In 1929 the extensive 
library of the Franklin Typographical 
Society, established in 1824, relating to 
the graphic arts, was acquired. 

“Other smaller collections of distinc- 
tion in the general field of the arts of the 
book and the graphic arts have been 
acquired from time to time. The library 
is especially rich in rare and valuable 
Frankliniana; specimen books of types of 
all countries, dating from 1486; examples 
of the work of famous printers; fine print- 
ing; and text books and periodicals hav- 
ing to do with printing and allied arts. 

“The museum features of the collection 
illustrate the historical development of 
typefounding and printing, including sev- 
eral hundred portraits, early printing 
presses, typefounders and printers tools, 
statuary, and much biographical material 
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relating to persons prominently engaged 
in the industrial graphic arts.” 

Now let us hark back to the pages of 
THE INLAND PRINTER of July, 1906, in 
which appeared the lead article which 
inspired Mr. Nelson to start the A. T. F. 
Library and Museum. 

In the article, the author referred to the 
work of the typefounders in this country 
during the previous thirty years and stated 


ture as it was made prior to the introduc- 
tion of the automatic casting machines, 
all in glass cases, with suitable explana- 
tory and historical data? The descendants 
of former typefounders would, doubtless, 
be glad to contribute valuable items to 
such a collection; and in many old estab- 
lished printing offices books and docu- 
ments to complete the historical sequence 
may yet, before it is too late, be found. I, 


Through inspiring the founding of the A. T. F. Typographic Library and Museum, 
Henry Lewis Bullen has given the graphic arts world one of its priceless possessions 


that “until the last third of the nineteenth 
century, American typefounders were all 
pirates.” Then Mr. Bullen, an employe of 
the A. T. F., hidden under the cloak of 
anonymity as the author of the article, 
referred to the need for gathering and pre- 
serving historical data relating to the 
printing industry for use of future genera- 
tions. He wrote: 

“May I suggest that the American Type 
Founders Company, as successor to such 
honored names as Ronaldson, Dickinson, 
Johnson, Conner, Bruce, Dalton, Richard 
Smith, MacKellar, St. John, Marder, and 
others, has, at this period when its activity 
is so rapidly antiquating the work of its 
forerunners, the opportunity to do a ser- 
vice graceful to its predecessors and valua- 
ble to posterity. 

“What could be more interesting than a 
collection of all the portraits of eminent 
American typefounders, editions of all 
specimen books, examples of obsolete 
appliances, hand-casting apparatus, mat- 
rices of once notable type faces, old 
account books, casting machines, molds, 
and type in the various stages of manufac- 
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myself, would gladly contribute some 
books and files of which probably no 
duplicates are extant. 

“Imagine with what interest even the 
next generation would examine authentic 
copies of the first specimen sheets and 
specimen books of the first type made by 
a White on a casting machine, the first 
type made on the American point system 
by a Marder, or the first type made to 
point set and a standard line by a Schraub- 
stadter; and then imagine how that inter- 
est will increase and the value of such a 
collection be enhanced as the generations 
pass along. 

“Surely the American Type Founders 
Company can find a man who would look 
upon the task of conscientiously creating 
such a collection as a labor of love—to 
none other should it be entrusted. Com- 
mence the good work quickly, for the 
grandfatherless iconoclast with his perni- 
cious besom of undiscriminating destruc- 
tion is at work every day casting these 
pearls into his swinish ash heap. Is it con- 
ceivable that in the old Johnson and Bruce 
foundries there is not to be found much 


that would form a nucleus for such a 
museum ? 

“Consider also the prestige that would 
accrue to those establishing it; would they 
not be building a most enduring monuv- 
ment for themselves, when in a time, not 
too close at hand let us hope, in this hall 
of typefounding fame there will be added 
the names of Phinney, Marder, Barth, 
Nelson, Benton and—for let it be broad 
enough to preserve and reward even com- 
petitive merit—the younger Schraubstad- 
ters. Such a collection would be a Mecca, 
attracting the printers of the world to it, 
worthy of being well housed; worthy 
indeed of a niche in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington, a gift to the nation. 

“However, the important duty of pre- 
serving historic data and mementoes of 
the typographic art in all its branches 
would better be entrusted to an American 
Typographical Historical Society, with 
premises, a library and a museum in New 
York, in charge of a curator possessing 
the proper knowledge to fit him for form- 
ing a collection and preserving data from 
all sources, combined with an indispensa- 
ble enthusiasm for the work. Such a soci- 
ety, supported by the fees of a national 
membership, under the direction of a com- 
mittee of veteran leaders, issuing periodic 
bulletins of its transactions, would attract 
to itself by bequest or purchase valuable 
collections which, under present condi- 
tions, are dispersed and fall into the hands 
of people inappreciative of their value. 

“What have become of the collections 
of books on typography known to have 
been collected by George Bruce and his 
son, David W., Col. Richard M. Hoe, and 
George P. Gordon, or the ‘almost 
unequaled’ collection of Franklin por- 
traits left by A. S. Doane? The only 
authority I know of says invariably “dis- 
persed at his death.” And so the long roll 
might be indefinitely extended. The Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company would, 
doubtless, present the collection it might 
make to such a permanent society, and so 
would others I have in mind, thus form- 
ing a nucleus of a library and museum. 
Such a society would lend dignity and do 
honor to our craft and its practitioners. 

“‘What man of due reputation and influ- 
ence will assume the duty and acquire 
the honor, perhaps never to be forgotten, 
of originating the American Typograph- 
ical Historical Society?” 

Such, in 1906, were the stirring words 
which eventually led to the establishment 
of a priceless collection. Even greater use- 
fulness for it may lie ahead, but in the 
meantime Henry Lewis Bullen can rest 
content in the knowledge that he has con- 
tributed more than his share of vision, 
labor, and love to a great enterprise. 
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The Pressroom 





By Eugene St. John 





Cause of Streaks 


Would like some information regarding the 
cause of streaks on submitted sheets run through 
a bronzer, using an extra-dry bronze. This occurs 
at intervals of from twenty-five to fifty sheets 
with stock being run both with and against the 
grain. We are wondering if it can be the paper 
or a misadjustment of the bronzer we use. 

As the streaks on one sheet are parallel 
to, and on the other at a right angle to, the 
grippers it is unlikely that the streaks 
were picked up on either the bronzing 
machine or the press running the size. 
Suggest that you look through the sheets 
not yet run to ascertain if the marks were 
already on a few sheets when received 
from the paper house. It is possible that 
several sheets may have been marked 
either before going on the press or later 
before going on the bronzer. 


Offset Problems 


Enclosed are samples of jobs run on an offset 
press. The ink used on this work does not seem 
to dry as fast and hard as it should. Thirty-six 
hours after printing, the ink rubs and marks 
when going through the folding machine. I used 
one ounce of paste drier to the pound of ink. The 
job was run clean and sharp with no scum or 
excess water at any time. On the last issue I used 
another black ink but had the same trouble. The 
black did not dry hard where it overprinted the 
yellow on our broadside, the same quantity of 
drier being used. Should more drier be used 
when overprinting, or would a cobalt drier give 
better results? We are just starting out in offset 
printing and will appreciate advice or criticism. 
Numbers 3 and 00 varnish were used to reduce 
the ink used on this job. 

The presswork here is very creditable. 
When your samples were received both 
yellow and black inks had dried hard 
enough for the folder. It is probable that 
these jobs were printed while the relative 
humidity was high, as is common in sea- 
level cities of the East in late summer, and 
the moisture retarded the drying of the 
ink in the absence of artificial heat. 

Cobalt drier in the black used to over- 
print is more effective than paste drier, 
which is all right for yellow. As to the 
quantity of drier to use, that depends on 
the drier put in the ink or omitted by the 
inkmaker. Ordinarily, letterpress inks are 
made containing drier but this custom is 
not firmly established in lithographic ink- 
making. Until recently most litho and off- 
set inks were made without drier—stiff 


Readers are invited to submit questions on problems concerning presswork to this depart- 
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enough to stand reducing by the pressman 
—hbut today a considerable quantity of 
these inks is made containing drier. Still, 
the inkmaker plays safe and tries to avoid 
sending out an ink which would dry on 
the offset press. You have the choice of 
getting offset inks made to dry without 
added drier or such as you have used. 

On publication work it probably is 
more convenient to let the inkmaker add 
the drier and condition the ink so that you 
will not have to reduce it more than a 
drop in temperature might make neces- 
sary. At the same time, inquire how much 
paste and cobalt drier, for light and dark 
colors respectively, should be added to 
his inks that are sent out to be conditioned 
by the offset pressman. The quantity of 
drier that is effective may vary from 2 to 
10 per cent. Thus 10 per cent cobalt drier 
is effective in a black ink to be printed on 
rag-content bond. 

It is necessary to know how much drier 
is in an ink before adding more. An excess 
of drier does not hasten drying and is 
likely to result in inking trouble on the 
press. Consult the inkmaker about driers 
and reducers for his offset inks. 


Estimates and Equipment 


Enclosed copy of perforated job seems to have 
been done by letterpress. Can this be produced 
economically on a platen press? Would you 
advise electros, wax engravings, or what method 
to get longest service from plates? Gluing brass 
strips to packing for perforating rules to cut on 
seems dangerous in such scant space. Would it 
be practicable to bid on this job in fifty-thousand 
lots? What method would you recommend in 
preparation for the second job herewith, which 
I have roughly diagrammed? Twenty thousand 
copies are required monthly. 

Does the picture of the slugcomposing 
machine on your letterhead mean that 
this machine is part of the equipment of 
your shop? If so, both of these jobs may 
be set on your machine and you can set as 
many copies of the form as best suits the 
chase capacity of your press. You can use 
narrow brass strips for perforating; but 
a competitor can use wheels on a cross 
rod of his cylinder press and perforate 
while he’s printing, thereby beating you 
on the presswork. We presume you have 
the order for the second job. You can run 
eight, twelve, or fourteen up. 


Fast, Small, Automatic 


What is the best type of press suited to the fol- 
lowing work, with as large a production volume 
as possible without doubling up? Our typical 
jobs are twenty-five to fifty stock letters, with 
five hundred to two thousand copies each, mak- 
ing about five hundred and fifty changes of 
address, with an average total of one hundred 
and fifty thousand letterheads and envelopes. 

There is a considerable difference of 
opinion as to which press is best for this 
line of work, so we are sending you a list 
of the self-feed platen and cylinder job 
presses available and you can make your 
own selection after demonstrations. Most 
printers would group runs like these, so 
we presume there is some reason prevent- 
ing you from running these letters in 
gangs—the more economical way. 


More Ink-Drying Trouble 


We have been having trouble with inks not 
drying on the sheets and would like to know if 
you have any suggestion as to what might be 
causing this condition. We have been using sev- 
eral different makes of inks from the leading ink 
manufacturers. Sometimes the ink dries all right 
and on other runs it will not dry for four or five 
days. What do you suggest? 

Delay in ink drying is a common trou- 
ble in the late summer when the relative 
humidity is high. The air of your press- 
room is heavily charged with moisture 
and as it cools off at night the moisture 
settles like dew on the paper and delays 
the drying of the ink. In the absence of an 
air-conditioning system probably the best 
way to counteract the excessive humidity 
is to use sheet heaters on the press; use 
artificial heat and ventilate the pressroom 
during the night. Another way to do it is 
to deliver the sheets, warmed by the sheet 
heater, into moisture-proof wraps, allow- 
ing them to remain there until next day. 


Reasons for Dissatisfaction 


Enclosed you will find a proof of a folder 
which I recently had printed. Note that the solid 
halftones do not show up at all. The printer 
claims the plates were not made right. I am of 
the opinion that he has not done a good job of 
presswork. What do you say? 

While the plates could be better, there 
is no doubt but that a more thorough 
makeready and an ink better suited to the 
paper would result in a more satisfactory 
job all around. 
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Silver Metallic 

Enclosed herewith is a sample of our silver 
metallic. We are having trouble with the forms, 
as the silver metallic rubs off. Any information 
in regard to this trouble will be appreciated. 

Ordinary bronze powders, finer and 
lighter than silver metallic, require a size 
with considerable tack to hold them. For 
your purpose get from the inkmaker the 
size with most tack. 

Run the press slowly, using seasoned 
rollers. Apply the powder immediately 
following the impression of size. Be sure 
the size does not start to set and dry on 
the press. It is necessary to carry all the 
size possible—sometimes bumping the 
form twice for each sheet. The aim is to 
get a lot of fresh size with all possible 
tack on the sheet to hold this silver metal- 
lic. Send a sample of paper and silver to 
the inkmaker when you are ordering size. 


Makeshift Preventives 

We are enclosing a sample of a job printed on 
a cylinder press. For some time we have been 
troubled with the type working off of its feet. 
Will you please assist us in locating the trouble? 
We are also enclosing four machine-cast slugs, 
two of which work off their feet and two do not. 
You will find these slugs properly identified. 
When the backs of the slugs are put together, 
two of them lean apart at the top and the other 
two do not. The two that are off their feet lean 
apart. Can you tell us just what the trouble is? 

The slugs are not up to standard and a 
machinist or machinist-operator should 
go over the line-casting machine. The 
metal is not right and the knives are not 
functioning as they should. As a tempo- 
rary makeshift, place strips of cardboard 
about %% of an inch wide on edge on the 
bed of the press on both sides of each 
page to compensate for the shortness of 
the slugs at the foot. Make sure there is no 
bind in the lockup. 

The furniture between the pages should 
be slightly shorter than the depth of the 
pages so that the quoin pressure comes on 
the foot of the page and not on the furni- 
ture. The lockup of form and clamping of 
chase should not be extremely tight so 
that the form and chase may rest firmly 
on the bed. 


One Roller or Two? 


Enclosed please find two sheets which we ran 
on a cylinder job press. We often get an offset on 
the ‘guide edge due to excess of ink, as you will 
notice on sheet number one, run with two form 
rollers. To overcome this we are compelled to 
take out the second form roller, running the job 
with one roller, as shown on number two sheet. 
Can you give us a reason for this? We tried set- 
ting rollers light and heavy without any results. 
What is the cause of this? Have you ever had 
any complaints regarding same? 

We have received no complaints along 
these lines and suggest that you carefully 
examine that form roller which you 
remove to overcome the streak—its cir- 
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cumference, setting, and sockets; very 
likely it is not as effective as the form 
roller that you use for one-roller inking, 
which is quite effective. By substituting 
the roller you remove for the effective 
roller you may ascertain whether it is 
defective, as such a test will bring out 
defects not apparent to the eye. We note 
more ink was fed to the impression with 
two rollers than with one and all of the 
form received too much ink. Still there 
are light spots and this would indicate 
that a defective roller is working against 
an effective one. 


Lost Register; Two-Color 

Enclosed is a copy of a two-color job printed 
on a cylinder press. Halftone blue and light tan 
inks were used. There seems to be something 
wrong with this picture, either ink or presswork, 
or perhaps the plates were made wrong. 

The impressions of the two plates are 
about a lead out of register both length- 
wise and crosswise. If you will look at 
this print and also the engraver’s proofs 
with a glass you may readily see the cause 





of the weird, double-print effect. When 
this is corrected you will find the print 
more pleasing. 


Rubber Printing Plates 


In perusing the June number of Tue INLAND 
PRINTER our attention was especially attracted to 
the article, “Rubber Plates Give Challenge.” 
Our company maintains its own printing plant; 
we have been experimenting to some extent with 
rubber plates and have secured some worthwhile 
results, but we feel, however, that we have a lot 
to learn with regard to this important develop- 
ment in the printing industry. Can you supply us 
with information concerning hand cutting and 
mounting the rubber, and also with regard to 
molded rubber plates or stereotypes and the 
equipment and material necessary to handle the 
general run of this work? 


There is a number of brands of rub- 
ber and rubber composition to be had for 
cutting or engraving rubber plates. The 
material is stocked in thicknesses from 
3'z to 1% of an inch. It is backed by fabric 
to be cemented to metal or may be had 
without fabric or with fabric backing. It 
may be given a coat of adhesive on the 
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back and stuck just wherever wanted, 
removed for register and spotted again. 

The design is drawn or transferred to 
the material. A sharp knife is used to cut 
out the parts to be blank, cutting through 
the rubber, which is then stripped from 
the backing, or the rubber may be gouged 
out in spots. After proofs and corrections, 
the material may be used on wood or 
metal bases or curved for the cylinder of 
a rotary press. Special brands of mate- 
rial, not quickly affected by printing inks, 
and inks for rubber are now available. 

A number of electrotyping concerns 
are equipped to make molded rubber 
plates for the trade, by vulcanizing a rub- 
ber compound in a mold of the form to 
be duplicated. Bakelite, clay, lead matri- 
ces, and other materials have been tried 
for the mold but at present a thermo-set- 
ting rosin is heated until plastic for the 
mold and the heat is continued until the 
mold sets, after which heat will not again 
render it plastic and it may be used as a 
mold a number of times. The rubber com- 
position is forced into the mold with pres- 
sure and heat and the heat maintained 
long enough for vulcanization. 

After trimming, your molded rubber 
plate is ready for the press if it is to be 
cemented on the printing cylinder of a 
rotary press or a saddle thereon, or it may 
be cemented to paper or other fabric and 
then cemented to a base of wood or metal 
for the flat-bed press. We presume that 
you are aware that rubber plates should 
be printed with a light impression. After 
running a while, a sheet of packing may 
be removed if the rubber plate swells. 


Dovetail Printed Sheets 


I am having trouble trying to block out the 
marked portion of the enclosed printed sheet. 
This must be blocked out solid so that it does not 
show through when it is dry. I used a metallic 
blocking-out ink with good results but had to 
use so much ink to cover that when I spread the 
printed sheets out in fours there was offset and 
sticking together of the sheets. The run is twenty 
thousand and I cannot spread them out singly. 
The border on this job is solid to the edge and 
I wonder how they got away with it. 

This border is possible by cutting the 
stock double and running the form work 
and twist; or the stock could be cut single 
but oversize enough to permit stripping 
the sheet from the form. Finally the edges 
of the sheet were trimmed “bleed.” By 
spreading your blocked-out sheets dove- 
tailed or shingle-wise after printing you 
can avoid offset and sticking. You will 
have to spread them out on a large sheet of 
heavy chipboard or something of the sort, 
of a size suited to your reach and you will 
need a number of these large boards for a 
run of twenty thousand. All of the sheets 
blocked out the first day may be removed 
from the boards the following morning. 


RUBBER PLATES GAIN IN POPULARITY 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


NTEREST in molded-rubber plates has 
I widely spread, and a recent article on 
hand-cut rubber plates, which appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, elicited many 
inquiries and comments regarding the 
former. Rubber has numerous printing 
advantages worth noting, but before we 
list some of them let us quote from the 
letter of a reader in British Columbia: 

“We are sending you a series of sheets 
of jobs printed from cast-rubber plates in 
black and colors, runs ten thousand to 
two hundred and fifty thousand, also a 
number of sheets of jobs printed by a 
paper mill from plates manufactured by 
us. These last are printed in anilin inks, 
red and orange, on rotary presses, and 
are generally waxed on both sides when 
printing bread wraps. Two lots of this 
work are shown on one sheet, also bread-, 
fruit-, and toilet-wraps in one color. 

“There are a great many advantages in 
using these plates. They are practically 
impervious to the wear of printing; seven 
carloads from one set of such plates is the 
longest run we have heard of; also 1,500,- 
000 of a sixteen-up form is a good record. 
The saving in ink is from 20 to 40 per 
cent. And makeready is almost nil. Wear 
on press and rollers is cut to the mini- 
mum. Minor changes in plates can be 
made on the machine. And quick drying 
without offset is obtained because of 
small quantity of ink used. 

“No impression is to be seen on the 
reverse of the sheet; all kinds of paper 
from tissue to sandpaper can be handled. 
These sheets which we have sent you are 
not in the nature of show pieces but just 
the ordinary run of work passing through 
our plant. Rubber stereos can be made 
from zine line plates, halftones (zinc, 
copper, and brass up to one-hundred-line 
screen), electrotypes, type, wood cuts, 
wood type, brass dies, or composite forms 
of any of these.” 

Now let us list some other advantages 
of rubber. It prints better than metal with 
less makeready and ink on tissue papers, 
glassine, cellulose tissue, celluloid, wood, 
metal, fiber and glass, bonds and ledgers, 
antique book, and similar papers. The 
same holds true on all smooth-finished 
papers. Rubber plates are best for anilin- 
and water-color-ink printing. Saving in 
makeready and ink makes rubber plates 
preferable for books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, and the like, when the forms do 
not contain plates with screens finer than 
one hundred line. 

A great volume of printing is produced 
on roll-feed rotary presses with anilin 


inks, printing from a rubber stereo, as 
the rubber-molded duplicate is known. 
These presses are compactly built, with 
limited inking facilities; they are satis- 
factory for this work and are very fast. A 
bag machine or other finishing apparatus 
may be attached and the almost instanta- 
neous drying of the ink makes continuous 
operations possible. 

These special presses came into use in 
this country a number of years ago for 
the rapid production of the printed glas- 
sine wraps and the original machines had 
a printing cylinder of wood covered with 
rubber, two or three rubber rollers for 
inking, a closed fountain, and the pump 
which kept up the necessary supply of 
alcohol for the vehicle of the anilin ink. 

These presses are still comparatively 
simple but have been improved and can 
print one to three colors—on different 
papers, glassine, cellulose tissue, includ- 
ing the moisture-proof, to be made up 
into various forms of wraps and innumer- 
able other products. Anilin inks are made 
to withstand hot waxing, required on 
many fabrics that are printed on this spe- 
cial type of press. 

A few years ago a reader sent in a 
transparent label in multicolor and he 
wanted to know where the varnish on the 
label, the best he had ever seen, could be 
obtained—whether it was spirit or var- 
nish and how applied. An examination 
showed that reverse plates had been 
printed on the reverse side of the label. 
When the label was placed around a bot- 
tle the printing appeared in the positive 
and apparently had a beautiful clear 
gloss or sheen over its face. The label had 
been printed on the reverse side of cellu- 
lose tissue from reverse plates and the 
cellulose over the colored inks on its back 
gave them a decided luster not to be 
equaled by any varnish. 

This method of printing on cellulose 
tissue on its reverse side from reverse 
plates has since become quite popular 
and widely used. For in addition to the 
exceptional beauty of the sheen, such a 
method protects the print against friction 
and handling. 

Rubber plates have the advantage of 
fitting the printing cylinder of a rotary 
press very closely, conforming to the cur- 
vature better than metal plates, and for 
this reason they are preferred on multi- 
graph machines. Another advantage of 
rubber plates, resulting in great economy, 
is the ease with which they are mounted 
by the means of an adhesive. The plates 
are easily moved about or demounted. 
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Thus these plates may be mounted on 
paper, fabric, or a thin sheet of metal. Or 
a saddle may be placed around the cylin- 
der and the rubber plate attached, at any 
place desired, with an adhesive. 

So far, some authorities say that only 
one inherent disadvantage as a printing 
plate has been discovered in rubber: it 
may be affected by certain oils and driers 
in ordinary printing inks. This trouble is 
avoided by getting special inks for print- 
ing rubber which contain no harmful 
vehicles or driers. 

Makeready for rubber-plate printing 
is easier than for metal plates because the 
resiliency of the rubber helps to over- 
come any inequalities in the surface of 
the paper. The plate should be .916 of an 
inch. Trial impressions should be light 

_and after overlaying the running impres- 
sion should be as light as possible. Too 
much impression causes heat and this 
makes the rubber swell and wear. 

After running for a time with light 
impression it is well to stop and observe 
whether it is possible to remove a sheet 
from the packing without causing any 
break in the print. Any breaks may be 
corrected with tissue overlay patches. 
This is the most important essential of 
makeready for rubber plates: start with a 
light impression and at all times keep it 
as light as possible, by test, during the 
full length of the run. 

Rollers should be set on the rubber 
plate to show a streak about a pica and 
not more than a quarter-inch wide and 
the setting should be checked after the 
run has started. 

Less ink is called for when printing the 
rubber plates. Kerosene and gasoline 
should not be used to clean them. The 
plates should be wiped with a rag moist- 
ened with a mixture of two parts benzol 

to one of alcohol and dried with another 

rag. Do not pour solvent on the plates or 
use a brush on them. 

Because of rubber’s resiliency, a trial 
sheet for the overlay is best pulled on the 
paper to be used for the job, and marking 
out is on the face with a sheet of carbon 
paper against the reverse of the overlay 
sheet in use. 

Inks with noticeable tack should not be 
used on rubber—only those with the but- 
ter-like consistency of a soft halftone ink. 
If reducing is necessary use only the 
reducer recommended by the inkmaker 
supplying the special ink for printing 
rubber plates. 

Rubber plates are retained in dark 
rooms, neither damp nor hot, and copper 
or any alloy like brass with copper con- 
tent should not be in contact with the rub- 
ber. The plates should be dusted with talc 
and stored in envelopes. 
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Rubber stereos of the smallest type, 
rules, and halftones not finer than one 
hundred line, print admirably on all 
kinds of paper. 

This is amply demonstrated by the 
numerous samples covering a wide range 
of commercial printing sent in by our 
friend in British Columbia; it is regret- 
table that all of our readers do not have 
these specimens. The lithographic effect 
produced economically from a molded 
rubber stereo is a revelation. 

It was reported about a year ago that 
there was a possibility of making fine- 





screen halftone originals on rubber but 
latest reports are that the problem has not 
been solved in this country. The difficulty 
lies in getting the small dots of a fine 
screen to stand up under printing pres- 
sure and procedure. 

Reports have come from Europe that at 
least one printer has solved this problem 
with a special press and process not yet 
on the market. These reports come from 
an American photoengraver of the first 
rank who visited the plant, saw the press 
in operation, and pronounces the product 
to be very satisfactory. 


PROOFREADING IS VITAL PART OF JOB 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


ROOFREADING is accepted as a neces- 
P sary evil much more than it is looked 
upon as an essential contribution to good 
printing. And that is not good for the 
proofreader—nor is it good for the print- 
ing business as a whole. Proofreading is a 
final check-up on the work of the printer. 

When errors have crept into work, good 
proofreading detects them and points the 
way to their correction. When composi- 
tion is clean, proofreading is not a waste; 
it is an okay worth having. 

Error can sneak in anywhere along the 
line. The author may make a mistake. The 
editor who fixes the copy for the print- 
shop may pass that mistake—and he also 
may make new ones. The compositor is 
another possible contributor to incorrect- 
ness of the text. 

The proofreader is the one who “stands 
by,” ready to save author, editor, and 
typesetter from the consequences of their 
human fallibility. And every time he 
okays something or finds a mistake, he is 
contributing directly to the shop’s stand- 
ing. He is keeping the slate clean. He is 
definitely and tangibly and measurably 
pouring his skill into the product. 

He may discover a wrong-font letter. 
He may brace up a weak bit of expres- 
sion. He may straighten out a tangled bit 
of punctuation. He may query a date or a 
bit of statistics, or challenge the wording. 
He may detect mechanical imperfections, 
bad paging, wrong folios, misplacement 
of cuts. Always he is on the trail of error. 
Always he is pulling his weight in the 
boat—on the oar of correctness. 

Yet there are authors who are impa- 
tient of this checking-up process; com- 
positors who resent the marking of their 
errors; editors who resent the challeng- 
ing of their infallibility—and bosses who 
begrudge the cost of maintaining a proof- 
room. That’s the kind of a world it is. 

Far too often, the proofroom is not a 
room at all, but just a corner, in the midst 


of noise and confusion making good work 
quite impossible. Pity the poor reader! 

Most proofreaders—or at least, most 
good proofreaders—have the knack of 
intense concentration. They can clamp 
their minds down on the job, and shut out 
everything around. You come and stand 
beside them, with a question to ask—and 
they don’t even know you are there. Amid 
the rattle, rumble, and roar of a ‘busy 
shop, they live aloof. Their hearts beat in 
time with the punctuation, their minds 
are glued to the passing proof. 

This is considered a characteristic of 
the breed. It is subject for unseemly jests, 
unholy laughter. Sometimes, in truth, it is 
regarded as an affectation. Those who 
don’t have it can’t understand it. The sim- 
ple fact is, it is an outward manifestation 
of complete devotion to one’s work. 

But this deep concentration is not as 
simple and easy as breathing, though it 
may work as naturally. It has its cost, in 
nervous power expended. It “takes it out 
of” the reader. It wears him down. Dur- 
ing the day, as hour follows hour, the job 
exacts its toll. At the end of the day it 
leaves a real tiredness, somewhat differ- 
ent, it is true, from that of the ditchdig- 
ger’s muscles but quite equal to it. 

Proofreading is more like editorial 
work than like shop work. 

Why, then, one may wonder, is the 
requirement measured in terms of shop 
experience only? 

Why does the union make so much 
experience on the printshop floor the test, 
to the absolute exclusion of all editorial 
standards and abilities? 

Why is a man who has run a linotype 
machine for so many years adjudged 
more desirable as a proofreader, more 
worthy of acceptance in that calling, than 
one who has had perhaps no experience 
in the shop but does have a trained mind, 
keen in the perception of error, drilled in 
correction of error? 
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A man may be a college professor or a 
statistical expert, and by no means good 
proofroom material. 

But is it not also true that a man may 
have spent years in handling type, and 
possess no fitness for the proofreader’s 
special work? 

It seems to me neither measure of fit- 
ness is satisfactory in and by itself. 

It seems to me a man can be an edu- 
cated man and a good thinker, and still 
fail of the proofroom’s requirement—or 
he may know all there is to know about 
type and its handling, and still not have 
the makings of a proofreader. 

In fact, I think a proofreader is born, 
not made; has the instinctive gift for 
detection of error, or can never acquire 
that power; either is “meant” to be a 
proofreader or never can become one 
worth having. 

I do not think printshop experience is 
the true criterion. In fact, [ think a born 
proofreader can pick up the shop detail 
much better than a shop-graduated proof- 
reader can ever pick up the other ele- 
ments; though I admit that this statement 
is open to debate. 

But, whatever the requirement, how- 
ever proofreaders are selected, it remains 
the fact that the proofroom is close to the 
heart of the printing business. 

If the proofroom is reliable, the final 
form of the work will be good, a credit to 
the house that puts it out. 

And if the proofroom is deficient in 
either kind of knowledge, encyclopedic 
or practical (mechanically), the output 
of the shop will be open to criticism. It 
will have flaws, either typographical or 
textual. It’s inevitable. 

The proofroom is not an excrescence, 
it is not a wart; it is a part of the system, 
an integral part, a vital and indispensable 
part, and should be treated as such. 

A sloppy shop with a good staff of 
readers will turn out better work, in the 
long run, than a smart shopful of good 
type-men without the backing of an able 
proofreader. It’s a fact. 

Perhaps that seems a wild statement. It 
would be mighty interesting if we could 
try it out in two shops to get a scientific- 
ally accurate result. I really do think the 
statement would hold up. 

If it is so, there is something here for 
employers and employes to ponder seri- 
ously. Are employers giving the proof- 
reader a genuinely fair chance? And are 
proofreaders rendering full service? 

It would be great stuff, and extremely 
useful, if we could stir both sides, the 
employer and the employed, to use the 
Proofroom department for full and free 
expression, and thus lay before the world 
of print a real honest-to-goodness picture 
of actual conditions. 


GRABHORN PRESS SETS A HIGH MARK 


By C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 


Ss‘ FRANCISCO has, since its re-birth 
after the earthquake, achieved wide 
fame for its work in the graphic arts. 
Members of its printing craft have given 
much to the world at large in the produc- 
tion of better typography—partly, per- 
haps, because they are so far removed 
geographically from outside influence. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 


cago are the largest publishing centers on 


Edward, the elder of the two, commenced 
work in the realm of printing in his home 
town of Indianapolis. His chief interest 
and aim at that time was to become a 
printer of music, but he became satiated 
with this after he had been setting music 
type for several years in Seattle. 

A nostalgia for the scenes of his boy- 
hood caused him to return to Indian- 
apolis in 1914. He then opened The Stu- 
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The Grabhorn brothers, modest craftsmen in an unpretentious but widely famed shop 


this continent, and they are all far away 
from the City of the Golden Gate, so that 
her printers work more or less isolated 
from the rest of the printing world in 
their production of fine books. 

Another fact which has made possible 
the printing of splendid works is that 
there are no large publishing houses in 
the West and, therefore, practically all 
books of any importance printed on the 
West Coast have been limited editions and 
privately financed. All of which gives the 
printer a splendid set-up to produce work 
out of the ordinary, provided he has the 
training, initiative, and the necessary cre- 
ative ability. 

The Grabhorn Press, established by 
Edward and Robert Grabhorn in 1919, is 
without question one of the best known of 
all the presses of San Francisco. As was 
the case with some other California 
printers, these two brothers learned the 
rudiments of their craft in the East. In 
1904, at the early age of fourteen years. 


dio Press and started to translate into 
reality some of the things of which he had 
dreamed even while absorbed in setting 
music type. These efforts, though, while 
each shows a marked improvement over 
the former, were collectively poor in exe- 
cution in comparison with the work pro- 
duced by the press operated by him and 
his brother today as The Grabhorn Press. 

In 1919 the two brothers came to San 
Francisco and established The Grabhorn 
Press on Kearney Street. Much of their 
first work, even as it is today, was in job 
printing. When this was light, they lacked 
sufficient money to produce books—the 
real raison d’etre of their establishment— 
and when money was more plentiful their 
whole time was occupied with job print- 
ing. Both must have felt considerably dis- 
couraged at times with the thought that 
they would never be able to afford time 
to produce the fine books which they had 
so enthusiastically planned from the first. 
Except for two sterling book productions 
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at The Studio Press in Indianapolis, the 
brothers did not do any book work until 
the publication of a small house-organ, 
The Printing Press, which first made its 
appearance in 1920. This quickly brought 
notice and other work in the form of lim- 
ited editions printed both for publishers 
and for private sponsors who were inter- 
ested in the production of fine books and 
in the raising of the standards of the 
printing craft in America. 

The Grabhorns believe that a book to 
be well printed must meet three basic 
requirements—suitability to subject-mat- 
ter; conveying the author’s ideas; and 
using only the best methods and mate- 
rials, for by this means they feel that the 
book will be physically and typograph- 
ically as nearly perfect as possible. 

They are very modest about what they 
have accomplished, yet pride would be 
quite justifiable and probably decidedly 
noticeable in many another who had pro- 
duced work less fine. They continue, how- 
ever, to labor with very great simplicity 
toward even better printing. They have no 
desire to copy any so-called school of 
printing of any age or time, neither do 
they express any desire for original work- 
manship, for, as Edward Grabhorn said 
to me: “Type cannot be changed. It was 
the same years ago as it is today, and what 
benefit would there be in establishing a 
new type C or E for instance? It is better 
that we should strive to reproduce per- 
fectly the type we now possess.” 

The mere printing of fine books is not 
tthe primary objective of the Grabhorns, 
worthy as that might appear to be at first 
glance, but rather it is to print fine books 
that are also of worthwhile value in the 
realm of literature. So many “fine books” 
have appeared from some printing houses 
with handmade deckle edge paper, replete 
with the printer’s colophon and the hocus- 
pocus of “Of this book . . . and the type 
distributed . . . of which this is copy 
number .. .,” and this has been fol- 
lowed by “illustrated by wood blocks 
designed and engraved by. . . .” As if 
that were some magical formula which, 
ipso facto, would increase the intrinsic 
value of the book! The value of any book 
is to be judged by the literary worth of the 
volume, plus the workmanship it shows 
in its physical makeup. Where the two 
are of high quality, then the volume may 
truly be classified as a fine book. 

Any mention of the books of The Grab- 
horn Press must of necessity include the 
Mandeville; The Santa Fe Trail; The 
Scarlet Letter, Aesop’s Fables, and of 
course, the Leaves of Grass. This latter 
was marketed at a hundred dollars and is 
generally considered to be their finest 
work to date. It was printed in 1930 for 
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Random House, and a whole year was 
spent in preparation for its publication. 
It is truly a tremendous book, and is one 
of the finest examples of work produced 
on any American press today. 

A series of Rare Americana was com- 
menced in 1933, and may be viewed in 
practically any public library. These rep- 
resent all the book work which has been 
done by the Grabhorns in the past three 
years, and have created quite a sensation 
being cheap, attractive, and of great his- 
torical value. 

On looking over the publications of the 
Grabhorns, there can be no doubt that 
there is marked similarity between their 
work and that of some fifteenth-century 
printers. A large page size, beautiful 
paper, wide margins, the arrangement of 
type and layout, together with the uncon- 
ventional imaginative bindings, are char- 
acteristics of the two, and the use of color 
in illustration or decoration is strongly 
reminiscent of the work of earlier crafts- 
men. Vigorous capitals and heavy-faced 
type are largely employed. 

The American Institute of Graphic Arts 
awarded its Gold Medal in 1927 to the 
Grabhorns in recognition of the distin- 
guished design and craftsmanship shown 
in The Letter of Amerigo Vespucci. It 
was considered the most outstanding of 
the best fifty books printed in this country 
during that year, and the award was a 
signal honor which has only been con- 
ferred on three others! 

Hand composition, presswork, illumi- 
nation, and binding are all done on the 
premises of The Grabhorn Press, located 
since September, 1933, at 642 Commercial 
Street, San Francisco. One floor is used 
as a reception room—devoted entirely 
to a splendid California miscellany. Here 
some of the earlier work of western 
printers is on display, as well as some of 
the Grabhorn’s own more modern work. 

The second story of the building is 
given over to the pressroom and work- 
shop. On this floor there are many cases 
of type, three presses, a mitering machine, 
a lockup stone, and an interesting assort- 
ment of paper. It is many years since the 
Grabhorns have had a commission large 
enough to enable them to import paper, 
and they have had to use the best which 
could be produced in this country. 

Edward and Robert Grabhorn have the 
splendid simplicity of all real artists. 
They have but a hazy recollection of 
many of the titles which they have pub- 
lished, being far more interested in the 
art of production than in the collection 
of their publications in one room, or in 
bookkeeping records, or other mundane 
matters. They have the minds of those 
who produce great things. 


PRINTER IN THE SOUTH 
OFFERS HIS CUSTOMERS 
A VARIETY OF METHODS 


* 


H. N. Cornay, a printer at 415 Natches 
Street, New Orleans, supplied the very 
interesting offset-lithography insert which 
appears elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Cor- 
nay has been in the printing business for 
the past five years during which time he 
has learned a number of things about cre- 
ating, selling, and producing high-class 
printing. Two years ago, he engaged in 
business for himself, installing letterpress 
equipment with which he could do what 
he calls “the majority of the run-of-the- 
hook jobs.” However, the Press of H. N. 
Cornay saw opportunities for producing, 
by means of the offset printing process, 
some of the better kinds of advertising 
literature, especially in view of the fact 
that New Orleans, according to Mr. Cor- 
nay, “is comparatively undeveloped in 
the offset-printing field.” Not having the 
money to install offset equipment of his 
own, he made an arrangement with a trade 
plant in that city to produce such work as 
he developed in the lithographic line. By 
making use of the equipment and talent 
of that plant, Mr. Cornay has been able to 
secure numerous jobs which were pro- 
duced in colors by the offset process. 
Among recent specimens is the Betty-Lou 
letterhead seen in this issue. 

“By utilizing the services of the New 
Orleans Lithographing Company’s plant, 
in conjunction with our own letterpress 
production facilities, we are able to offer 
our customers both letterpress and offset 
of the highest quality,” says Mr. Cornay. 
“We know the letterpress end thoroughly, 
and, of course, the lithographic people 
know that end. With this combination we 
can do quality work without running into 
the usual difficulties that beset the begin- 
ner. Most of our composition is set in 
trade plants and we do our presswork on 
a vertical and a Miller.” 


x * 
We Hope He’s Right 


“T do not believe,” says Sinclair Lewis, 
“that anything will altogether supplant 
the old-fashioned printed book, which has 
changed so little since Gutenberg finished 
printing the first book, a Bible, back in 
1455. I do not believe that any nimble 
television apparatus, any series of phono- 
graph records, any ingenious microscopic 
gadget whereby you can carry the entire 
works of Balzac in your cigaret case, will 
ever take the place of books, just as we 
know them.”—Linotype’s Shining Lines. 
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In the execution of this letterhead, by offset lithography, the Press of H. N. Cornay, New 
Orleans, La., in conjunction with the New Orleans Lithographing Co,, Inc., the only litho- 
graphing trade plant in the south, scores real achievement in design and printing crafts- 
manship, also in sales developing qualities through the representation in soft, tasteful colors 
of the client's appetizing products. 
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Gains Reported by Hoe 


Profits instead of losses are being reported by 
R. Hoe and Company, Incorporated, press manu- 
facturer, for the third quarter of the current 
fiscal year and for the full nine months. The 
quarter ended as of June 30, it is announced, 
showed a net profit of $32,315 after all interest 
charges and depreciation, compared with a net 
loss of $59,958 for the same quarter of last year. 
Consolidated statement for the current nine- 
months period shows a net profit of $5,963 after 
interest charges were met and depreciation 
charged off, as compared with a net loss of $338,- 
254 for the corresponding period last fiscal year. 


Porte Memorial Number 


Tributes to the memory of Roy T. Porte, in 
addition to a biographical sketch and numerous 
pictures, constitute the contents of the memorial 
number of The Business Printer, house-organ of 
the Porte Publishing Company, of Salt Lake 
City, which he had founded. The pictures por- 
tray groups of printers in various parts of the 
world whom Mr. Porte visited on his travels. 
Eulogies from many countries concerning this 
famous printer’s achievements are also included. 


Lynn H. Lake Dies 


Lynn H. Lake, vice-president of the J. W. 
Butler Paper Company,-Chicago, died Thursday, 
September 18. Burial was at Rosehill Cemetery, 
Monday, September 23. Prior to his becoming 
the general manager of the Chicago branch of 
the Butler corporations, he was general sales 
manager of all the Butler houses located in twen- 
ty-eight printing centers in the United States. 
He was forty-three years of age and is survived 
by his widow and a son. 


John Averill Opens Studio 


John Averill, a Chicago designer, much of 
whose work has been reproduced in THE INLAND 
Printer for the pleasure of its readers, has 
broken off his connection with the advertising 
department of the Mills Novelty Company to 
open his own studio at 155 East Ontario street, 
Chicago. Specimens of Mr. Averill’s advertising 
and typographic designs have won for him 
numerous awards at exhibits. Much of his work 
reveals a humorous turn of mind. Recipients of 
his recent announcement were vastly amused 
by the sketch of the artist, with a hatchet, chas- 
ing a chicken. “This is an out and out bid for 
business,” said the copy, in part. 


Gustafson Conducts Study 


David Gustafson, formerly connected with 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology as head of 
the printing department, will supervise for his 
second year the evening classes devoted to the 
graphic arts at North Park College, Chicago. 
Two of the subjects will be conducted by Mr. 
Gustafson personally. The course of graphic arts 


Brief mention of persons, products, processes, and organizations; a summary of printing 


and allied-trade events and comment that covers the past, the present, and the future 


study was introduced in the college curriculum 
last year as an experiment. The college is an 
‘accredited junior educational institution which 
has a day student body of about 1,200 girls and 
boys who can advance as far as the second year 
of regular college work. The special graphic arts 
evening classes, however, are open to any person 
wishing to benefit therefrom. 


Cromwell Exports Increase 


Increase in its export business since the first 
of this year has been reported by the Cromwell 
Paper Company, of Chicago, which manufac- 
tures a specially prepared tympan paper. David 
Weil, vice-president in charge of exports, in 
commenting upon recent increases said that 
printing business is now very definitely on the 
upgrade in the Scandinavian countries and the 
British possessions. The most recent addition to 
the foreign distributers of the organization is 
the firm of Trygve M. Engeby, Oslo, Norway. 


J. T. Wright to Dayton 


Consolidation of all the manufacturing opera- 
tions from the J. L. Morrison Division, until 
recently located at Niagara Falls, New York, has 
now been effected with two other divisions of 
the Harris Seybold Potter Company at Dayton, 
Ohio, namely, the Seybold group and the J. T. 
Wright division. 

J. T. Wright, manager of the Morrison divi- 
sion, has moved his residence from Niagara Falls 
to Dayton. He is a consulting engineer and sales 
executive of wide experience and was formerly 
president of the J. T. Wright Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, which several years ago became a unit of 
the Harris Seybold Potter Company. At that 
time Mr. Wright became manager of the sales 
organization of the Seybold and Wright divi- 
sions. He left the company for an excursion in 
other fields. Subsequently he returned to the 
organization as manager of the Morrison divi- 
sion, and has been engaged in improving and 
extending the line of wire-stitching machines. 


Printer’s Service Appreciated 


Prompt service by printers is appreciated by 
users of advertising printing, as is evidenced by 
a letter to the editor of Advertising Age, Chi- 
cago. The writer states that on August 21 a 
business reply card was sent by him, Robert 
N. Farr, Yonkers, New York, to the Rogers- 
Kellogg-Stillson Company, printers, requesting 
samples of printing. Four days after writing the 
request, the inquirer received from the printers 
a personal two-page letter, signed by the vice- 
president and director of sales, with enclosures, 
including a bulletin on the subject of how to get 
increased sales, a reprint from an advertising 
paper, and on the same day a package of samples 
17 by 14 by 2 inches. In the package were twen- 
ty-five specimens of printing in colors, covering 
“every type of printing that anyone doing adver- 
tising work might find cause to use.” 


Montgomery Heads Company 


W. G. Montgomery, for over thirty years in the 
printing machinery industry, who served as 
trustee and general manager of the Miller Print- 
ing Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, during its 
period of reorganization, was elected president 
and treasurer of that company at the first meet- 
ing of its new board of directors. He is also 
the president of the Miller Printing Machinery 
of Canada, Limited. 

Gordon Montgomery, elected executive vice- 
president, and who has been the sales manager 
for several years, is also vice-president of the 
Canadian corporation and was its general man- 
ager for some time prior to his appointment as 
the sales manager of the parent company. D. J. 
Casey, who was elected vice-president of the 
reorganized company, held that position for 
more than eleven years, and has been manager 
of the New York branch for about nineteen 
years. T. R. Foster, the new secretary, held a 
similar position for fourteen years prior to re-or- 
ganization. J. F. Clarke, the new assistant treas- 
urer, has been associated with the company for 
more than eighteen years and for the past twelve 
years was cashier. 

President Montgomery, in a report, stated that 
increased volume of business has required the 
organization to operate on the six-day-a-week, 
24-hour-a-day, three-shift basis, and that addi- 
tional equipment has been added and land pur- 
chased for further expansion. Unfilled orders for 
the single- and two-color automatic presses and 
other equipment, it is announced, will keep the 
company’s plant operating at full capacity for at 
least six months. In Mr. Montgomery’s report, 
figures showed that business in 1934 was 69 per 
cent better than in 1933, and that the volume in 
1936 has been 284 per cent better than in 1933. 


William F. Whiting Dies 


William Fairfield Whiting—for many years 
president and general manager of the Whiting 
Paper Company—died at his residence in Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts, August 31. He is survived 
by his widow with whom he celebrated his 40th 
wedding anniversary last year, three sons, Wil- 
liam, Edward, and Fairfield, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Ruth Whiting Fowler. 

He was born in Holyoke, July 20, 1864. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Amherst College, in 
1886, he entered the paper manufacturing busi- 
ness of which his father was the head. When 
Herbert Hoover resigned his position as secre- 
tary of the department of commerce to campaign 
for the presidency, President Coolidge appointed 
Whiting to the secretaryship. Whiting served in 
that capacity until March 4, when President 
Coolidge retired. Whiting had been the close 
friend of Coolidge for many years and was one 
of the first men in Massachusetts to advocate 
“Coolidge for President.” He served as a dele- 
gate to the Republican national conventions in 
1920, 1924, and 1928. 
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Philip Mana and Family 


For nearly six years the York Trade Com- 
positor, house-organ of the York Composition 
Company, York, Pennsylvania, has kept cus- 
tomers in touch with the typographic activities 
of Philip P. Mann, the company’s founder and 
active head. The September issue of that publi- 
cation, however, reveals that Philip Mann is a 
long way from being “the whole works.” For 
associated with him in business are his four sons 
and a daughter. Clare Cecilia, his daughter, 


assortment of modern up-to-date type faces (spe- 
cimens of which are now in the making). A fully 
equipped electrotype plant is also operated by 
this organization.” 


Paper Merchant Meet 


Numerous problems relating to the merchan- 
dising of printing papers, from the time they 
leave the mills of the manufacturers to the time 
they reach the plants of printers and lithog- 
raphers, were discussed by paper merchants 





Left to right: Phil Mann, his daughter, Clare Cecilia, and his sons, Joseph, John, Richard, 
and James—all active in the work of the York Composition Company, York, Pennsylvania 


takes care of the office work, Joseph, the eldest 
son, is general manager, Richard is an electro- 
typer, John Philip and James are in the com- 
posing room. 

It is one of the editorial tenets of the York 
Trade Compositor that only a limited amount of 
space should be used by the company for “‘blow- 
ing its own horn.” The September issue carries 
a brief history of the company, but even this 
scarcely comes under the heading of horn-blow- 
ing. We quote the first two paragraphs: 

“In July, 1915, over twenty-one years ago, 
Philip P. Mann purchased a rebuilt linotype, 
modernized with intertype parts, and two tons of 
Blatchford’s lino metal. With this equipment he 
set going the York Composition Company at 
Howard and Mason Avenues in York. The first 
two years were the hardest, Mr. Mann doing 
everything connected with the business. First of 
all, he had to solicit the printers of York and 
vicinity for work, and it was a hard proposition, 
convincing them that he could produce. After 
getting some work he had to operate and care for 
the machine, prove galleys, read proof, do the 
billing, deliver the job, and gather in the metal 
which had to be cleaned and remelted for use. 

“But after that steady progress was made as 
he now owns his own building, employs twenty- 
five people, operates six of the most modern 
intertypes, complete with latest improvements— 
including quadding and centering devices, Lud- 
low and Elrod equipment, mitering, surfacing, 
and sawing machines, together with a complete 
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at their fall meeting under the auspices of the 
National Paper Trade Convention in the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, September 21 to 23 inclusive. 
Among the questions discussed were better ways 
of issuing samples of paper to printers, methods 
of packing and shipping paper, advertising, and 
interstate operations under the recently enacted 
Robinson-Patman Act—which prohibits price 
discrimination. Most of the questions were 
turned over to committees to be reported upon at 
the regular annual convention to be held in 
New York City next February. 


Election Printing Case 


Chief Justice Homer G. Powell of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court in Cleveland, Ohio, issued an 
injunction on September 29 restraining the 
board of elections of that city from awarding a 
contract to print the election ballots, to be used 
November 3, to the second lowest bidder. He 
ruled that the law required the contract to go to 
the lowest bidder, and did not give the elections 
board any discretionary power to decide that 
because the lowest bidder was reported to be 
paying its employes less than the prevailing 
wage scales it therefore was barred from being 
awarded the contract. The elections board 
decided not to appeal to the higher courts to 
review the case because of the necessity of hav- 
ing the ballots ready to mail to absentee voters 
by the following Saturday. The lowest bidder 
was the Brooks Company, the second lowest bid- 
der was the Cadillac Press. 





E.P.A.A. to Meet in Chicago 


Members of the Employing Printers Associa- 
tion of America, Incorporated, are being urged 
to attend the twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the organization to be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, October 25 and 26. They are being 
reminded in notices emanating from the national 
headquarters in the Monadnock Building, Chi- 
cago, that “proceedings of the executive sessions 
of our annual meeting are never published in 
full, so the presence of executives from all con- 
cerns in our association is highly desirable in 
order that none may miss important observations 
and conclusions.” 

Sessions of the associations will begin with the 
meeting of the board of directors to be held at 
6:30 P. M. Sunday, October 25. At 10 A. M. on 
the day following, the first session of the mem- 
bers will be held. At this session the local labor 
conditions will be put up “for informal, confiden- 
tial consideration.” The afternoon executive ses- 
sion “will deal with matters of much moment” 
but no statement concerning the nature of the 
business is made in the announcement of the 
meeting. The hint is made, however, “that plans 
may be broached that will entail some modifica- 
tion of our constitution and by-laws.” The ses- 
sions all will be devoid of “long circuitous, or 
theoretical speeches.” 


Norman L. Daney Dies 


Norman L. Daney, treasurer, general manager, 
and a director of the Harris Seybold Potter Com- 
pany, Cleveland, died after a long illness at his 
residence in Shaker Heights, Ohio, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 13. He was born in Elyria, Ohio, August 
20, 1883, and was educated in the local public 
schools. Later he was graduated as a mechanical 
engineer from the Ohio State University, class of 
1906. He was for eight years with the United 
States Steel Corporation and for eighteen years 
with the Cooper Bessemer Corporation at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, from which position he entered 
the service of the Harris Seybold Potter Com- 
pany about five years ago. Three years ago he 
was made general manager of the organization. 

Funeral services were held at the St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Cleveland, on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 15. His widow and daughter survive him. 


Armour Plant Sold 


Rather than spend $500,000 to modernize their 
run-down private printing plant located in the 
Stock Yards in Chicago and to erect a building 
to house it, the board of directors of Armour 
and Company asked bids from about a dozen 
printing establishments with the result that a 
ten-year contract was awarded to Magill-Wein- 
sheimer Company, Chicago, to do about $1,000, 
000 worth of printing a year. Under the terms of 
the contract, the printing concern was obliged 
to take over the forty-year-old plant of the 
Armour company. The printing concern sold the 
plant to a New York second-hand machinery 
dealer who-in turn placed an auctioneer in 
charge, and on September 10 the “remains” of 
the dead plant were sold under the hammer. 
Cylinder presses which had been operated three 
shifts a day for forty years were sold to dealers 
who planned to find customers for them. Other 
used equipment, including an electrotype plant, 
was also sold. 

The Magill-Weinsheimer Company has just 
installed some new equipment in its plant and 
has added 150 of the 180 personnel of the former 
Armour printing department to take care of the 
additional $1,000,000 worth of business for the 
packing concern, most of which work consists of 
colored labels for packages of food products of 
the company. 
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I. T. U. Holds Convention 


Newspaper writers belonging to the American 
Newspaper Guild cannot expect active support 
in their movement from the International Typo- 
graphical Union because of rejection of two 
proposals submitted to the eightieth convention 
of the organization held at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, during the week beginning September 
14. The first proposal rejected by the union was 
one which provided that the I. T. U. would be 
obligated to disapprove any contract of a local 
union unless the publishers who were parties to 
the contract had agreed to make it mandatory 
upon makeup editors and others of the editorial 
staffs employed in and around composing rooms 
to belong to the Newspaper Guild. Pres. Charles 
P. Howard was opposed to the proposal on the 
ground that its adoption would very possibly 
involve the I. T. U. in contests that would result 
in too much expense. 

The other proposal rejected provided for the 
I. T. U. to call a conference of all printing and 
newspaper crafts, including the American News- 
paper Guild, to adopt a plan, the purpose of 
which would be to include in the international 
law of each group rules making it unlawful for 
members of one craft to remain at work in a 
plant in which members of another printing or 
newspaper craft were on strike. 

Operation of teletypesetting machines is under 
the jurisdiction of the I. T. U., according to a 
declaration of President Howard who opposed 
the organization’s going on record specifically 
with such a declaration. He said that the con- 
stitution of the organization gave it jurisdiction 
over all machines that produced type whether 
they were “on the composing-room floor or on 
the roof.” 

Resolutions were adopted directing the I. T. U. 
officers to seek tariff legislation covering “all 
printed works imported for the purpose of repro- 
duction by any method save that of resetting by 
American compositors.” First Vice-Pres. Claude 
M. Baker made assertion that books in English 
were printed in Shanghai, China, bearing the 
imprint, “printed in U.S.A.” 

Frank Morrison, secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, requested the convention to 
insist that President Howard withdraw from the 
Committee for Industrial Organization which is 
the group headed by John L. Lewis, responsible 
for the split in the A. F. L. ranks. The plea fell 
on deaf ears, for the convention, before its final 
adjournment, voted moral and financial support 
to the new movement, but the resolution limited 
the I. T. U.’s approval of industrial unions as 
opposed to craft unions only “among steel work- 
ers and in other unorganized industries.” 
“Weary Willie” Dies 

W. W. Waterhouse, better known as “Weary 
Willie Waterhouse from Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton,” a quaint tourist printer of renown, died 
at San Antonio, Texas, on September 20, at the 
age of seventy-five. He quit being a tramp printer 
a number of years ago and settled down in the 
city in which he died. 


Mourn H. B. Rouse 


Former business associates and other friends 
are mourning the recent passing of Harry Bur- 
dette Rouse, founder and president of H. B. 
Rouse and Company, Chicago. He was a pioneer 
in the development of accurate and practical 
platemaking mounting equipment for color-reg- 
ister work, and was the inventor of the Rouse 
lead and rule cutter, Rouse job stick, Rouse 
power mitering machine, and other tools for 
printers. He was one of the first to recognize the 
importance of accurate measure in composition 


work and was the first man to incorporate point 
adjustable gages on composing sticks and lead 
and rule cutters. 

He started his career in the printing industry 
as a boy with Schniedewend & Lee and later 
he became connected with the American Type 
Founders Company. He started his own manu- 
facturing business in 1898, and in 1903 branched 


H. B. ROUSE, 1861-1936 


out, then forming a partnership with William J. 
Knoll, under the firm name of Rouse & Knoll. 
The following year, the firm built its own factory 
at the present location. In April, 1906, the firm 
of H. B. Rouse and Company and that of Rouse 
& Knoll were consolidated and incorporated 
under the present name and Rouse was president 
until his death. Mr. Knoll and Walter A. Sittig 
have been actively associated with him through 
the years and they are continuing the business. 

Mr. Rouse was seventy-four years of age, hav- 
ing been born in Morris, Illinois, in 1861. 


E. A. Holmes Dies 

Emerson A. Holmes, for many years associated 
with Ashton G. Stevenson, Incorporated, Chi- 
cago, as sales manager, died from a heart attack 
at Mount Pleasant, Michigan, on July 21. He 
is survived by his widow. Mr. Holmes entered 
the printing business when he was fourteen years 
of age. He was head of the Holmes Linotyping 
Company, in Milwaukee, until he became associ- 
ated with the sales staff of the Miller Saw. Later 
he became associated with the Stevenson con- 
cern and continued with it until his death. He 
was a life: member of the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Masonic Lodge and is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Vena Holmes; two brothers, Howard of St. 
Louis and Charles of Detroit; two sisters, Mrs. 
D. Dowswell of Detroit and Miss Mary Holmes, 
of Evanston, Illinois. 


American Type Founders Elects 

H. W. Alexander was elected vice-president in 
charge of sales of American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, and H. I. Lewis was elected 
vice-president in charge of the manufacturing 
of American Type Founders, Incorporated, at 
recent meetings of the boards of directors of 
the two corporations. 


‘Printers’ Special’ Progresses 

Twenty of the seventy-two cities on the one 
hundred-day coast-to-coast rail schedule of the 
“Printers’ Progress Special” will have been vis- 
ited by the American Type Founders party when 
the train pulls into the Union Station at Indian- 
apolis for the exhibition to be held in that city 
from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. on Monday, October 
12. After a day in that city, the traveling exhibi- 
tion will be in St. Louis on Tuesday, October 13, 
after which it will be in Peoria, Illinois, on Octo- 
ber 14, and in Davenport on October 15. The 
exhibition will be in the La Salle Street station 
in Chicago on Friday and Saturday, October 16 
and 17. The schedule for the following thirty 
days’ itinerary follows: 

Milwaukee, October 19; St. Paul, October 20; 
Minneapolis, October 21; Des Moines, October 
22; Omaha, October 23; Kansas City, Octo- 
ber 24; Wichita, October 26; Denver, October 
28; Salt Lake City, October 29; Boise, Idaho, 
October 30; Spokane, Washington, October 31; 
Seattle, November 2; Portland, Oregon, Novem- 
ber 3; Sacramento, California, November 4; 
Oakland, November 5; San Francisco, Novem- 
ber 6; Del Monte, California, November 7 and 8, 
at which time a sales convention of the Pacific 
Coast branches of American Type Founders will 
be held in Hotel Del Monte; Los Angeles, 
November 10 and 11; San Diego, November 12; 
Phoenix, Arizona, November 13; El Paso, Texas, 
November 14, and San Antonio, November 16. 

The “Printers Progress Special,” consisting of 
three exhibition cars filled with printing machin- 
ery and other equipment, and another car used 
for sleeping and office purposes, started out on 
its cross-country tour of seventy-two cities from 
New York City where for three days, September 
14, 15, and 16, the exhibition was introduced to 
the printing industry. The first day of its show- 
ing attracted a total attendance of 1,357 printers, 
publishers, typographers, and others interested 
in the graphic arts. The general public was not 
admitted, and those on the “borderline” who 
applied for admission were examined as to the 
extent of their interest in the industry by a staff 
of five persons at the entrance gate. On the sec- 
ond and third days of the exhibit in New York, 
the attendance of “qualified persons” was so 
great that the gate leading to the exhibition 
train had to be closed fourteen times for periods 
ranging from ten to forty minutes. 

Miss Mary Margaret Giegengack, daughter of 
Public Printer A. E. Giegengack, officially chris- 
tened the train “Printers’ Progress Special” at 
ceremonies connected with the first days of 
the exhibit in New York. Among the guests at 
the three-day show at New York were Frederic 
W. Goudy, Clark Long, of Washington, presi- 
dent of the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen; Don A. Taylor, the executive 
vice-president of the New York Employing Print- 
ers Association; S. J. Lambert, president of the 
New York Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
and F. E. Williamson, president of the New York 
Central Railroad. 

Thomas R. Jones, president of American Type 
Founders, and Harry W. Alexander, vice-pres- 
ident, who conceived the traveling sales cam- 
paign, accompanied the party during its tour of 
the New England cities. S. W. Pierce is train 
director, and Duncan Underhill is in charge 
of the publicity promotional activities. Exec- 
utives of the twenty-three codperating companies 
accompany the exhibition from city to city. The 
personnel also includes electrical and mechan- 
ical engineers and demonstrators. 

Numerous direct sales are reported to have 
been made of equipment shown and demon- 
strated on the traveling show train. 
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Annual Printing Exhibit Held 


Five judges—representative of the various 
branches of the graphic arts—have served as a 
jury to select printing specimens to be displayed 
in a country-wide exhibit under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts. The first 
display will be at the annual exhibition of “com- 
mercial printing of the year” at Architectural 
League, 115 East 40th Street, New York City, 
beginning on October 20 and continuing until 
November 7. After that date the specimens will 
be part of a traveling exhibit to be displayed in 
various cities throughout the country. 

The jury began its hard work of selection on 
September 15, at which time all specimens had 
been received for possible consideration as part 
of the exhibit. The five men who passed on the 
qualities of the entries for possible inclusion 
were: Lucien Bernhard, designer; John Coakley, 
advertising manager, Thomas A. Edison, Incor- 
porated; G. B. Dearnley, manager of production, 
McCann Erickson agency; Frederick C. Ken- 
dall, editor Advertising & Selling; and Robert 
R. Updegraff, business counselor. 

‘Specimens, to be eligible for selection, must 
have been produced in the United States or 
Canada since September, 1935. The specimens 
will be classified into five groups, as follows: 
1. Booklets, books for advertising, catalogs and 
house-organs; 2. Folders and broadsides; 3. Sta- 
tionery and forms; 4. Display, novelty pieces; 
5. Publication advertisements of various types. 

Certificates of merit will be awarded for all 
entries that are selected for exhibition purposes. 
According to the rules, the designers, printers, 
advertising agencies, or clients for whom the 
work was executed were permitted to submit 





specimens. At the time of, submission, only one 
copy was necessary, but in the event that the 
jury decides favorably, another specimen will be 
called for. The size may not be larger than 22 by 
28 inches, and it was stated that the specimens 
would not be returned unless a request to that 
effect accompanied the entry. The term “print- 
ing” was defined as including any and all 
commercial reproduction processes such as let- 
terpress, lithography, offset, rotagravure, photo- 
gravure, and photo-gelatin. 

In the statement of aims and platform, it was 
declared that the commercial printing commit- 
tee was decidedly anxious to have the exhibit 
represent the best commercial printing of the 
year, distinguished in any or all of the following 
elements: layout and design, color, typography, 
presswork, paper, and binding. 

The basis of selection was stated as being two- 
fold, standards of god taste, creative excellence, 
and craftsmanship constituting the first, and the 
second being the practical application and effec- 
tiveness of each piece for the purpose intended. 
Entrants kept these factors in mind. 
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Preference was given in these selections to 
those specimens which were produced and sold 
at commercial rates, rather than to those pro- 
duced as examples for demonstration purposes. 

Appropriateness and practical application are 
factors about which the jury was concerned in 
making its selection—rather than styles, periods, 
modernism, or classicism. Neither was merit nor 
lack of merit in text or copy a factor, but suit- 
ability of the printed vehicle to the message car- 
ried was an emphasized factor to be considered. 


Modern Packages Studied 


Specimens of packages and labels produced 
and used in the United States and in Eng- 
land were exhibited in the Town Hall at Sydney, 
Australia, from July 27 to 29 under the auspices 
of John Sands Limited, a leading printing and 
publishing concern of that country. Visitors to 
the exhibition were given copies of an elaborate 
catalog in which detailed information was pub- 
lished concerning the specimens that constituted 
each of the thirty-seven groups of displays which 
had been gathered principally from Chicago, 
New York, and London. In the “Foreword” 
appeared the following statement prepared by 
the Sands concern: 

“In today’s quickened tempo of commerce, the 
package has lost its permanency. Public accep- 
tance is forcing colorless, meaningless packages 
to be retired and the modern package is now 
recognized as a powerful merchandising device. 
Good design is ageless but popular taste is sub- 
ject to constant change. Recognizing that the 
package is the final point of contact, the manu- 
facturer, with a vision of accelerated sales, com- 
missions the artist to combine the utilitarian 





A display of package and container designs by Paul Ressinger, Chicago designer, at a recent design exhibition held in Sydney, Australia 


with the beautiful. So we find Art and Industry 
blending the esthetic with the practical to make 
the container worthy of its contents. It is our 
hope that this Guide to exhibits will be helpful 
in this summarized form and that Australian 
manufacturers, artists, printers, and advertising 
men will find new sources of inspiration in the 
exhibits here presented.” 

Settings for the various groups of specimens 
were designed and built according to modern 
styles which became popular as a result of the 
architectural work in connection with buildings 
erected for A Century of Progress exhibition in 
Chicago. Paul Ressinger, noted Chicago indus- 
trial designer, whose work from time to time has 
been reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER, was 
given a prominent place in the Australian show. 
His display is pictured above. 

Several years ago, representatives from John 
Sands Limited visited principal cities in the 
United States, Canada, and England in their 
quest for ideas concerning modern packaging 
methods. The Sydney exhibition is evidence of 
some of the fruitage of that world tour. 
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Petitions to Reorganize 


Reorganization of The Babcock Printing Press 
Manufacturing Company of New London, Con- 
necticut, was requested in a petition filed in 
the United States District Court at New Haven, 
under conditions provided in 77B of the bank- 
ruptcy act. Business during 1936 has increased 
substantially, according to information con- 
tained in the court document, and prospects of 
the company are brightening. As a consequence, 
the officials of the company believe that the time 
is right for the reorganization program to be put 
into effect. The petition states that losses sus- 
tained during the depression years aggregated 
about $1,000,000 and that the plan of reorganiza- 
tion has been submitted to the interested persons 
with the result that approvals have been received 
from 77 per cent of the preferred stockholders, 
95 per cent of the common stockholders, and 95 
per cent of the creditors, and that the bond- 
holders committee will at the proper time rec- 
ommend to the bondholders the acceptance of 
the proposed plan. The petition asks that the 
company shall continue in possession of all its 
property and estate with full power to conduct 
and operate its business in the ordinary course 
with its present officers under the supervision of 
the appointed court. 


Improves Offset Process 


Australian printers are now taking up what is 
announced in an item in Newspaper News (Syd- 
ney, Australia) as “an improved process of off- 
set printing procedure” invented by E. Muller. 
Two of the organizations named in connection 
with the installation of the process are John 
Sands Limited, of Sydney, and the Australian 
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Colour Epchern Proprietary Limited, located at 
Melbourne. Much interest in the new process 
has lately been aroused. 

The Muller process is said to reduce the han- 
dlings of the negatives from three to one, to 
lessen the amount of retouching of plates, and to 
effect economies in costs in addition to improv- 
ing the qualities of printing. The inventor was 
said to have planned a trip through America on 
his way to England to demonstrate the value of 
his process to printers using the offset method. 


Binding and Folding Data 


Twelve ways to bind booklets and twenty-six 
practical folder styles are illustrated with line 
drawings in a piece of educational advertising 
issued by The Drake Press, Incorporated, Phila- 
delphia. Under the group of twelve illustrations 
appears the “key to binding styles,” and above 
the group of twenty-six illustrations is the “key 
to folding styles.” All of the information is dis- 
played on one side of a cardboard sheet, 8 by 11 
inches in size. An eyelet at the top of the chart 
is supplied for convenience in hanging the sheet. 
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Dismanile Schweinler Press 


Labor unions in the printing industry in New 
‘York are launching a movement to protect union 
printing establishments in that city from the 
competition of union plants located in nearby 
cities where the wage scales are from 10 to 30 
per cent lower than they are in Greater New 
York, as a result of the dismantling of Schwein- 
ler Press, Incorporated. The plan proposed is to 
require all unions within a specified radius of 
large printing centers to raise their wage levels 
to those of the larger unions. 

Reference was made to the movement at the 
recent convention of the Book Manufacturers 
Institute, Incorporated, in Chicago, and a news 
report emanating from New York City quoted 
Vincent J. Ferris and William J. Robinson, pres- 
ident and secretary, respectively, of the Allied 
Printing Trades Council of Greater New York, 
as saying that Mayor La Guardia and the print- 
ing officials are “doing their utmost to help 
printing firms to remain in New York.” 

Meanwhile, The Schweinler Press, with its 
one thousand union employes is a thing of the 
past in New York, and the plant is being dis- 
mantled. Machinery formerly in the plant is 
being removed by officials of the Cuneo Press, 
Incorporated, of Chicago, to the plants of the 
organization in Philadelphia, Chicago, and Mil- 
waukee. The printing of The Literary Digest and 
other of the large publications is to be done in 
the Philadelphia plant, according to information 
obtained from the Chicago office of John F. 
Cuneo, president of the Cuneo corporation. It is 
expected that all of the Schweinler equipment 
will be removed from the New York building by 
the middle of October. 

The acquisition of the contracts for printing 
publications formerly printed by Schweinler, 
gives the Cuneo organization what is claimed to 
be the biggest printing organization today in the 
United States, with an aggregate payroll of from 
three thousand to four thousand persons. 

Officials of The Schweinler Press stated pub- 
licly that they were obliged to discontinue their 
business because of the ruinous competition of 
well equipped printing organizations in neigh- 
boring cities where wage scales were much less 
than in New York City. The most recent loss of 
contracts sustained by the company, prior to the 
discontinuance of its business was that of the 
McGraw-Hill publications, which were trans- 
ferred to an establishment in Albany, New York. 


Edward Epstean Returns 


Returned from a European vacation, Edward 
Epstean, treasurer of the Walker Engraving 
Company, New York City, was so certain that 
engravers and printers are headed toward real 
profits again that he put architects and builders 
to work at enlarging the plant. His comments on 
business abroad are interesting: 

“In all the war talk heard everywhere, the 
single country that seemed characteristically 
serene was England. Printers and engravers are 
busy and profit making in all branches. I visited 
the Sun Engraving Company’s plant at Watford 
and found they were printing seventeen weekly 
and twenty-seven monthly periodicals in grav- 
ure, both in monochrome and colors. The rota- 
gravure presses were largely developed in that 
plant. It is not so many years ago that this com- 
pany engraved and printed relief plates only. 

“In Italy, Mussolini’s idea of systematizing 
everything is reflected in wide-spread employ- 
ment. All are at work for the greater glory of 
Italia. The Italian love of color is seen in splen- 
did color reproductions everywhere, particularly 
reproductions in color-gravure. In Germany I 
found principally war talk. 





“What interested me most was the good health 
of the people. In Austria, Max Jaafé, ninety-two 
years old, the exponent of the art of the collo- 
type, whose post cards are art souvenirs, was 
away on his vacation on a bicycle. Dr. Joseph 
Marie Eder, at eighty-four, seemed as young 
as ever. T. C. Eamer, editor of the Process 
Engravers Monthly, who visits this country, was, 
at eighty-two, globe-trotting once more.” 





EDWARD EPSTEAN 


Mr. Epstean’s fine translation of “The His- 
tory of the Discovery of Photography” (Georges 
Potonniée) is now in its second edition. It is a 
work of 272 pages, published at $8 by Tennant 
& Ward, New York City. 

Changes Dimensions by Photo 

Photography by which dimensions may be 
changed in a photograph used for publication 
purposes is now announced by Method-Graphic- 
Means, 1104 Prospect avenue, Cleveland. Dimen- 
sions of a picture or of a line of type can be 
changed without cropping; type lines may be 
shortened or condensed without loss of height. 
Italic or backslant lines can be secured from a 
set line of straight roman. The work of produc- 
ing these various photographic methods is the 
result of extensive research by Frederick W. 
Kiessling. The method used is not described, but 
it is said it will be covered by patents. The organ- 
ization plans to establish plants in several cities. 


McMurtrie Gives Radio Talk 

Service rendered to their respective communi- 
ties by the pioneer printers and editors of mid- 
dle western states was the subject of a radio 
broadcast given on Saturday, September 26, over 
a network of twenty-five stations by Douglas C. 
McMuttrie, director of typography of the Lud- 
low Typograph Company, Chicago. The broad- 
cast was one of a series on historical subjects by 
the Chicago Historical Society in codperation 
with the Affiliated Broadcasting Company, whose 
middle western stations were used. Mr. McMur- 
trie’s radio talk was titled “The Printing Press 
Moves Westward.” 


Weyl Estate is $211,628 

Mrs. Carrie Weyl, widow of the late Maurice 
N. Weyl, who was president of Edward Stern 
and Company, Philadelphia printer, was given a 
life interest in the major share of the estate 
valued at $211,628 according to an inventory 
filed in the Philadelphia court. Edward Weyl, a 
son, was bequeathed $32,500. 








Book Manufacturers Meet 


Book manufacturers held their fourth annual 
convention as the Book Manufacturers Institute, 
Incorporated, and also their seventeenth annual 
convention as the Employing Bookbinders of 
America, in Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
September 24 and 25. Joseph J. White, president 
of the White Book House of Chicago, opened the 
convention of the Institute in his capacity as 
president and reviewed the association’s activ- 
ities of the past year. He was followed by former 
Judge J. Raymond Tiffany, of New York, gen- 
eral counsel of the Institute, who gave a report 
on the legal and codperative features of organiza- 
tion activities. 

Consideration of the provisions of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act was featured at two of the ses- 
sions of the convention. Edwin B. George, of 
Dun and Bradstreet’s Incorporated, delivered an 
analysis of the law, and discussion was con- 
ducted under the direction of Judge Tiffany. 
Without submitting the question to a vote, as to 
whether or not the Institute should prosecute 
violators of the law, the understanding was 
tacitly reached that no action would be taken by 
the Institute, but that individual firms would be 
free to act as their own interests required. 

“Cost Accounting Under the Patman Act” was 
the subject discussed under the leadership of C. 
J. Thiebeault, of R. R. Donnelley and Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, whose remarks were supple- 
mented by those of J. A. Royer, cost accountant. 

Work of the research division was reported 
upon by F. R. Blaylock, who referred to the 
cooperation given the Institute by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington. 

A new constitution and by-laws were adopted 
by the Institute, which, among other things, pro- 
vided for the election of directors for one- and 
two-year terms until next year at which time 
one-half of the directors will be elected for two- 
year periods. Following the reélection of the 
directors who had previously served, with the 
exception of Albert E. Disney, New York, who 
replaces P. M. Bland of the same city, the direc- 
tors elected officers as follows: president, James 
Stewart Cox, Norwood, Massachusetts; vice- 
presidents, C. H. Wilhelm, of Camden, New Jer- 
sey and Donald C. Brock, Chicago; treasurer, 
Bertram Wolff, New York City; secretary, Miss 
A. G. Watson, who is employed at the headquar- 
ters of the Institute in New York City. 

The executive committee as elected by the 
directors include John B. Ballou, Binghamton, 
New York; E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, Tennes- 
see; George J. Wilhelm, Garden City, New 
York; Edmund A. Barnard, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; and Nathan H. Schrifte, New York 
City. Alternates on the board are Donald C. 
Brock, Chicago, J. C. Ziegler, Philadelphia. 

The officers of the Employing Bookbinders of 
America, which is the older organization and 
which is retaining its legal standing, were then 
reélected by acclamation. The new officers are: 
president, Donald C. Brock, Chicago; first vice- 
president, Joseph S. Wesby, of Worcester; vice- 
presidents, George B. Moore, of Baltimore and 
Nathan H. Schrifte, New York City; treasurer, 
Raymond E. Baylis, New York City; secretary, 
M. De Witt Vail, Binghamton, New York. 


Ad Men to Meet in Berlin 


Berlin, Germany, will be the center of adver- 
tising interest in Europe, November 24 to 28, at 
which time the Continental Advertising Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention. The dates 
originally set were September 21 to 27, but these 
were changed by officials of the organization. It 
is expected that representatives will attend from 
seventeen countries on the Continent. 
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A REVIEW OF NEW OFFERINGS TO THE TRADE 





A Dryinc MetHop by which printing inks 
used on web presses will dry within a few sec- 
onds has been announced to the trade by Fred’k 
H. Levey Company, Incorporated, printing ink 
manufacturer. Allusion to the method was 
made in the February, 1936, issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER in connection with an announcement 
made by The Saturday Evening Post. Details of 
the method and the nature of the “Flashdri 
Inks” employed are now contained in a booklet 
published by the ink concern. This method was 
developed by the Curtis Publishing Company at 
Philadelphia with the codperation of Fred’k H. 
Levey Company, but “announcement was with- 
held until the method was tried thoroughly over 
a long period of time in practical production.” 
By this method, the first side printing is substan- 
tially dry before the paper web reaches the four- 
color printing unit. 

‘What ingredients are used in the new inks are 
not divulged by the ink concern, although much 
is said of how the new ink will act under the 
printing conditions described. Reference is 
made to the possibility of using “all of the vari- 
ous shades of colors that are used in oil inks;” 
to the fact that the “inks are more brilliant than 
corresponding shades of oil inks because they 
are dried on the surface, and suffer little loss in 
brilliance by absorption in the paper.” It is fur- 
ther stated that “they dry irrespective of weather 
conditions, which is not the case with oil inks,” 
and that “engravers’ proofs” can be matched 
more closely because there is no guessing as to 
what the print will look like when dry, as in the 
case of oil inks.” It is said that standard linseed- 
oil wet-process printing inks may be used for the 
second-side printing, because for this side the 
sheets need then only be protected from contact- 
ing each other after delivery. 

Steam cylinders were built into the presses 
used in the Curtis plant, but gas or electricity 
may be used in localities where such heating is 
preferable, according to information received. 
Paper stock used in the printing process may 
also be a determining factor, as “magazine paper 
is well adapted to the use of the steam drum, 
while such materials as carton stock will require 
application of heat to the inked side, rather than 
transfer of heat through the stock.” 

Now the problem is to adapt the quick method 
of drying to other kinds of printing, and printers 
are given to understand that “any adaptation 
undertaken must primarily be in the nature of a 
mutual cooperative experiment.” 


A New Licut Unir for industrial operations 
has been announced by the Benjamin Electric 
Manufacturing Company, which combines the 
light from a 250 watt mercury lamp and from 
one 300 watt or two 150 watt incandescent 
lamps, resulting in a “soft diffused light which 
seems to provide an especially high degree of 
eye comfort and gives a more pleasant light” 
than that provided by either of the units alone. 
The effect cf the mixing of the “yellow-green 
light rays of the mercury lamp and the predomi- 
nantly red rays of the incandescent lamp” is 
comparable to daylight. Additional information 
may be obtained from the manufacturer, direct 
or through the office of THe INLAND PRINTER. 


PHOTO-LETTER composition made possible by 
the new Rutherford Photo Letter Composing 
Machine offers a wide range of operation in con- 
nection with the offset or gravure process of 
printing. The mechanism of the machine is so 
arranged that a master alphabet plate is inserted 
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into the selector carriage and this plate travels 
back and forth in response to the touch of the 
person doing the composition work. As the let- 
ters are exposed and moved into indicated posi- 
tions, they are automatically letterspaced and 
justified into lines, all of which are photographi- 
cally reproduced upon sensitized film. At will, 
the letters may be enlarged to headline size or 
reduced to smallest text, may be condensed or 
expanded, stippled, screened, overlapped, shad- 
owed, patterned or superimposed, and all effects, 
‘as made, are visible by reason of the ingenious 
optical device with which the new device is 
equipped. The guide sheet eliminates guess- 


AT PRESENT there is a strong demand for “after- 
printing” processing that protects the printing 
against dirt, grease, grime, soil, and friction. 
Dura-Glo Hammermill cover paper, coated one 
side with cellulose by the Dobeckmun Company, 
Cleveland, is one of the latest developments in 
this field. It enables the printer to supply an 
attractive sheet with the required durability 
without the need for after-printing processing. 
Dura-Glo is indicated for menus, book, mag- 
azine, price list, reference and recipe book cov- 
ers, advertising pieces, announcements, book 
jackets, calendar backs, counter displays, charts, 
window cards, and other items exposed to dirt. 





Rutherford Photo Letter Composing Machine, covering a wide range 
of operations in connection with offset or gravure printing processes 


work on the part of the operator, according to 
the claims of the manufacturer, the results being 
at all times visible. After the composition has 
been completed, the film is removed through a 
“darkroom connection,” some developer is then 
poured over it, and the entire composition then 
appears. Proofs may be submitted to the cus- 
tomer, and after approval the film is used for 
making offset plates, zinc line cuts, steel and 
copper intaglio plates, or the gravure cylinders. 
The device is highly ingenious and has had high 
praise from people who have operated it or seen 
it operated in demonstration tests. Additional 
information may be obtained from the manufac- 
turer—The Rutherford Machinery Company, of 
New York City, direct or through the office of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


With a damp cloth the dirt may be wiped from 
the processed side of Dura-Glo without harming. 

Dura-Glo folds and scores without cracking 
and can be die cut, embossed, and stamped. Ben- 
day, halftones, line cuts, and solid reverse plates 
print well and color values are enhanced. 

The printing of this processed paper is easy if 
directions are followed. It is necessary to use 
pyroxylin-type inks, supplied by the principal 
inkmakers. The makeready is the same as for 
enameled-coated book papers. Waxed or oiled 
paper slipsheets are recommended when print- 
ing the processed side. The sheets should drop 
flat on the pile in delivery so that there is no 
sliding to scratch the ink. The special ink, with 
average temperature and relative humidity, dries 
in twelve hours or over night. It is recommended 
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that the sheets be piled in lifts of not more tnan 
one thousand sheets. Regular inks suited to this 
paper may be used on the non-processed side of 
Dura-Glo. Additional information desired can be 
secured from the Dobeckmun Company, direct 
or through the office of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN AUTOMATIC color-analyz- 
ing machine whose scientific 
name is “the recording photo- 
electric spectrophotometer”— 
and whose nickname is “Spec- 
ter’—has been announced by 
The International Printing Ink 
Corporation, New York City. 
This new tool of science was 
invented by Professor Arthur 
C. Hardy, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and is 
expected to revolutionize color 
studies where color specifica- 
tion and measurement are in 
demand by designers, packag- 
ers, advertisers. 

That the new “Specter” is 
not theoretic, but has been put 
to practical use, is evidenced 
by the fact that the first com- 
mercial unit of the machine, 
which cost $5,000, has been 
installed in the research labo- 


thickness of glass to another; that negative 
holder will carry vacuum of about twenty inches 
assuring positive contact while exposure is being 
made; and that with the use of the universal reg- 
istering device, any size negative from 9 by 11 to 
28 by 34 inches may be registered without 


same concern, except that its operation has been 
improved and simplified to facilitate the work of 
dressing wood or metal mounts accurately. 
Blocks are placed within jaws on the free-wheel- 
ing table of the machine, held in position by 
patented clamps, and the necessary operation to 
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ratories of the International 
Printing Ink Corporation in 
New York City, and is in daily 
use for matching and standard- 
izing ink. Principles of optics 
which are said to be beyond 
the knowledge of the average 
person are utilized in the oper- 
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ation of the Specter. However, “Spectrophotometer,” amazing ink-matching device now used by International Printing Ink Corporation 


it is said that the success of its 

operation lies in “the ability of the photoelectric 
cell to turn light waves into electric energy” so 
that the chart will record “precisely how much 
of each wave length of light is reflected by the 
sample under consideration.” 

Furthermore, “each color shade, and there are 
millions of them, is thus represented by its own 
peculiar graph curve.” By its use, the Specter is 
claimed to do away with such inexact terms as 
white, red, blue, brown, blackish brown, and 
whitish brown. It “distinguishes between the 
tiniest color variations and represents them, not 
by names, but by curves on graph paper.” These 
curves are valuable as permanent color stand- 
ards, “for they will never fade.” 

As illustration of the usefulness of the new 
Specter in practical everyday operation, refer- 
ence was made to representatives of a national 
advertiser who met recently with chemists from 
an ink company to decide what shade of blue 
should be used on the advertiser’s package. Not 
a color sample was in sight. The men studied 
graphs from the spectrophotometer, and after an 
examination of the various curves, one shade 
was picked as most suitable for the package. 

Additional information may be obtained from 
the printing ink manufacturer, direct or through 
the office of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A New Mownortype-Hvesner Vertical Photo- 
Composing Machine has been announced by the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company. In the 
announcement, eight points of advantage are 
listed, among which are: that the horizontal and 
vertical movements of the negative holder may 
be positioned to within one one-thousandth of an 
inch of accuracy; that housing containing lamp 
may be moved into and away from exposure 
position; that the new non-embossing negative 
holder is arranged to hold thick or thin glass 
and change may be made quickly from one 


adjustment of the device. The photo-composing 
machine is made in three sizes. Additional infor- 
mation may be obtained from the manufacturer, 
direct or through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A Mopet Brock LeEvELER to be known as 
Number 4 has been announced by the Hacker 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago. Its size is 12 
by 18 inches and it is built on the same principle 
as other levelers of smaller size made by the 








Improved block leveler, Number 4, by 
the Hacker Manufacturing Company 











get the blocks precisely type-high is done by 
having the revolving blocks contact the milling 
device. Chips resulting from the operation are 
vacuumed by a suction fan into a bag or box 
inside the pedestal, accessible from the rear of 
the machine. A micrometer enables the operator 
to adjust the work to precision height. For plates 
larger than 12 by 18 inches a special tool is used 
for making large blocks out of small ones. Addi- 
tional information may be obtained from the 
manufacturer, direct or through the office of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


New Desitens of embossed, brilliantly colored 
unifoil have been included in the latest speci- 
men book issued by the Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany, of New York City. This unifoil is made of 
non-corroding aluminum with the backing of 
paper, and is usable by printers and boxmakers 
for producing brilliant and unique effects in 
labels, booklets, set-up boxes, displays, and 
other types of advertising materials. The unifoil 
is produced in eight embossed patterns and 
in numerous colors including a variety of gold, 
silver, and copper effects. It is delivered in rolls 
26 inches wide by 278 yards long, weighing 
30 pounds, equivalent to a ream of 500 sheets, 20 
by 26 inches. Additional information may be 
had from the manufacturer, direct or through 
the office of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A Fo.per featuring recent developments in 
line-composing machines has been issued by the 
Intertype Corporation. Among the items fea- 
tured are the four-magazine intertypes, auto- 
matic quadding and centering. Also low-slug 
quadding, automatic justified indentions, finger- 
flip changes of type on the mixer machines, and 
the one-machine all-slug system. Copies may be 
obtained direct from the company or through 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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A NEW HAND CuTTER for use in offices has been 
announced by the George T. McLauthlin Com- 
pany, Boston. It is said to be so easy to operate 
that women can do the required work in offices 
of insurance companies, banks, and other insti- 
tutions where paper is cut to required sizes. 
Further information may be obtained from the 
manufacturer, direct or through the offices of 
THe INLAND PRINTER. 

“REVETCH” is the trade name given to a 
reverse proof of type produced by a process for 
which a patent has been applied for by Harry 
Baird Corporation, advertising typographer, Chi- 
cago. F. H. Bartz, vice-president of the corpora- 
tion, said that the development of the process is 
the result of eighteen months of experimentation 
and hundreds of dollars of expenditure. The pur- 
pose of furnishing reverse proofs of type matter 
to advertising agencies and other advertisers is 
to enable them to have the plates made there- 
from without being obliged to pay the photo- 
engravers 50 per cent penalty for making reverse 
zinc etchings from regular type proofs. Mr. Bartz 
states that the proofs as furnished by his process 
show type matter in white on a brown back- 
ground. He is not divulging the process, he says, 
until such time as he is fully protected by patent. 


Holds Service Record 


Euclid H. Alexander, the secretary-treasurer 
of Smythe & Smythe, Incorporated, direct-mail 
printers, Oklahoma City, holds the record in that 
city for continuous service in his capacity as 
secretary-treasurer of The Oklahoma City Adver- 
tising Club. He has served for twelve years under 
ten presidents. He started as an official of the 
club when he was twenty-one years of age. One 
of the ventures Alexander is responsible for is 
the annual advertising exhibit sponsored by the 
club, at which all advertising media are repre- 
sented by displays. The displays consist either 
of actual specimens or photographs of advertis- 
ing produced by the firms participating in the 
annual exhibits. 


President Long Names Hoch 

Clark R. Long, president of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen, has 
announced the appointment of Fred W. Hoch, of 
New York City, as educational commissioner of 
the association to succeed De Witt A. Patterson, 
of Chicago, who was elected to the second vice- 
presidency at the recent Craftsmen convention 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Hoch has been, and is, 
prominent in numerous activities in connection 
with the trade associations in the graphic arts, 
including the International Trade Composition 


Association and the U. T. A. 


Boosts Franklin Day 


Fred J. Hartman, the director of The National 
Graphic Arts Guild, has started promotional 
activities to popularize the celebration of the 
birthday anniversary of Benjamin Franklin next 
January, also to take steps to make Franklin’s 
birthday on January 17 a national holiday in 
accordance with a new resolution adopted by the 
guild at its recent annual meeting. He has 
announced that the ninth annual printing-educa- 
tion week is thus to be observed January 15 to 
22, and that a committee under the leadership of 
Chester A. Lyle, of Canton, Ohio, is already at 
work in promoting its observance. 


Add Better Business 


Business is improving, according to a report 
of American Type Founders. Volume was 38 per 
cent greater during the five months ended with 
August than for the corresponding period of 
1935, according to T. R. Jones, the president. 
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PRINTING EMPLOYMENT IS ANALYZED 





By COLEMAN N. EVERETT 


H™ the printing or publishing indus- 
tries taken up the “slack” of unem- 
ployment? Some think so, others do not. 
The New York Sun presents figures from 


‘a survey of all industries and trades which 


would indicate that employment in print- 
ing and publishing in 1935 was 100.3 per 
cent of that of 1929. In a “break down” of 
all of the various lines of trade, its survey 
shows printing and publishing taken 
together as follows: 














Employment in 1929 129,983 
Employment in 1935 130,360 
Gain over 1929 377 
Per centage of 1929 100.3 





The Sun’s returns were 37 per cent of 
the total employed in 1929 which may be 
conceded to be a large enough percentage 
to give a good cross-section of industry as 
a whole. Unfortunately the lists of the 
various individual concerns contributing 
data to the survey are not classified as to 
industries and therefore it is difficult to 
identify many of them as belonging to 
printing and publishing. Such as could be 
identified, however, aggregate figures that 
are somewhat different from those above 
giving rise to the alternative question of 
whether the printing and the publishing 
industries are not still backward in the 
matter of reducing their unemployment. 
The sum of the establishments reporting 
which can be identified is as follows: 





Employment, 10 firms, in 1929__..______.. 18,835 
Employment, same firms, 1935 15,663 
Still unemployed 3,172 





Per centage of 1929, 16.8 per cent. 


Many printers are inclined to believe 
the last figure more nearly represents the 
situation throughout the country, and 
makes the Sun’s final conclusions in the 
printing and publishing field less con- 
vincing than they might be. 

As a picture of the entire industrial, 
manufacturing, and trade situation, how- 
ever, the Sun’s survey is very interesting 
and perhaps a bit more confirmatory than 
many of the estimates that are being 
broadcast. The Sun’s survey places the 
unemployed of all classes at 6,000,000, of 
which 3,593,000 are in the industries and 
trades, the remainder being in agricul- 
ture, the professions, domestic and per- 
sonal services, and Government. 

The survey is based on the last official 
count of workers in the United States 
recorded in the Census of 1930, which fol- 
lowed the peak year of 1929, the year used 
for comparison. That Census reported 
48,830,000 persons, ten years of age and 
older, listed as gainfully employed. The 


total population of the country was 
reported as 122,775,000. Thus, 39.8 per 
cent of the population were workers. The 
remaining 60.2 per cent or 73,945,000 
were the children under ten years, the 
children over ten attending school, men 
and women over seventy, housewives, and 
all others who did not follow some organ- 
ized line of work. 

Of the 48,830,000 gainful workers, 
about 57.3 per cent or 28,000,000 were 
workers in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries, in trade, in mining, in 
transportation, in lumber, and in public 
utilities. The Sun bases its calculation on 
this group of 28,000,000. It shows that 
since 1930, the country’s population has 
increased 4,750,000, making the current 
estimated population of the country 127,- 
521,000. Of course this means that new 
workers have gone into the field to the 
number of 2,170,000, 57.3 per cent of 
whom, 1,243,000, are in the industrial and 
trade group surveyed by the Sun for the 
purpose of clarifying the picture. 

The Sun’s poll shows the count of work- 
ers for the two years, 1929 and 1935, to 
be as follows: 








Employed in 1929 10,373,969 
Employed in 1935 9,089,034 
Loss from 1929 1,284,935 





The Sun’s count for 1929 was 37 per 
cent of the total employed at that time, 
and the same percentage would also apply 
to the figures for 1935. In other words, if 
the Sun’s count for 1935 was 9,089,034 
and that was 37 per cent of the total for 
that year in the industrial and trade group, 
then the total for the group might reason- 
ably be what the Sun claims, 25,618,000, 
or a loss from the figures of 1929 of 
2,350,000. Adding to this the 1,243,000 
new workers that have come on, makes the 
aggregate of unemployed in the indus- 
trial and trade group 3,593,000. When 
the unemployed of agriculture, the pro- 
fessions, and the other industries not 
included in the industrial and the trade 
group are added to the 3,593,000, the Sun 
concludes that the number of gainful 
employables who are still unemployed is 
6,000,000, which seems to be verified by 
estimates from other sources. 


x * 


Tribute From Australia 

“Your most excellent journal has been 
coming to me for the last twenty years, 
and I believe my success in business has 
been largely due to its splendid efforts.” 
—Ernest G. Deller, Geelong, Australia. 
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ord NOTYPE-- 


THE KEY 
TO QUICK MIXING 


The Mixing Key, conveniently located be- 
side the keyboard, is the key to the faster 
method of changing from one type to an- 
other on the new Linotype Mixers. Just a 
touch on the key controls the movements of 
the assembler front. The magazines in oper- 
ating position remain stationary. On the 
Model 30, there are two keys... one for the 
main and one for the auxiliary magazines. 





These new Linotype Mixers will be avail- 
able as either 4 or 2 magazine machines... 
as text machines (all 90-channel magazines) 
...as display machines (all 72-channel mag- 
azines) ... or as Two-in-One for text and dis- 
play (72- and 90-channel magazines). 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY - SAN FRANCISCO - CHICAGO - 


NEW ORLEANS - 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


LINOTYPE MEMPHIS BOLD AND MEMPHIS MEDIUM 


Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 











She Inland Printer 


J. L. Frazer, Manager 
Published Monthly by the Inland Printer Company 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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Tue INLAND PrinTER is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on matters 
concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions are 
solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in typewrit- 
ten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless 
a renewal is received prior to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, postage 
prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., 2, 3, & 4 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.I., England. 
—— Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., Eng- 
anda. 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Cir- 
cus, London, E. C., England. 
Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, Australia. 
ne Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 
T. Wimble & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
Pde Specialty House, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 
John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 
A/S Narvesens Kioskkompani, Postboks, 125, Oslo, Norway. 
Maxwell Abrams, P. O. Box 1001, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wynyard 


Square, Sydney, 'N. S.W., Australia. 
Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 
R. B. Hiray, Director, The Mohan Press, Ahmednagar (Deccan, 


India). 


COES Knives 
CUT sites 


Stock, sharp and 
TODAY 














clean 






There’s no 















better invest- 

~_ 4 they have Q\J ment in printshop 
een doing ; 2/7 

for 105 ‘eT GRO or bindery than a 

Ee keen, true cutting 


knife. There’s no bet- 

ter cutting knife on the market than 
COES. Write today for complete infor- 
mation, “That he who cuts may cut well.” 


LORING COES COMPANY 


Established 1830 WORCESTER, MASS. 
















‘ equipment, Monitor control. 
















WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 
50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 
75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the line, 
address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more inser- 
tions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads 
received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of The Inland 
Printer Free to classified advertisers. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer make the 

most money. Many printers and advertising men have graduated 
from this old established school; common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ‘ADVERTISING, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 960-C, Chicago. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—Efiicient job shop in favored Florida resort city; estab- 

lished business; good opening for capable man; price, $10,000; 
owner wishes to retire. Advise prompt action as prospects for 
unusually good business the coming winter are excellent. T. R. 
PUCKETT, 305 Gardenia St., West Palm Beach, Fla. 











FOR SALE 


CYLINDER PRESS.—1 No. 10 Babcock Optimus cylinder press, 

sheet size 38x50, Dexter feeder, extension delivery, be og gas 
heater, Ortleb ink agitator, 1—5 Horse Power D.C. motor, 1—2 
Horse Power D.C. motor to operate feeder, Cutler-Hammer electric 
1 No. 10 Babcock Optimus cylinder 
press, same size, same description, without feeder or extension 
delivery. Both presses in first-class condition and can be seen run- 
ning. INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., Printing Dept., 902 Cherokee 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, 
photoengraving, electrotyping and stereotyping; many great 

bargains. MILES MACHINERY COMPANY, 18 East 16th St., New 

York, N. Y. 

BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sew- 


ing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














FOR SALE—A Scott single color offset press, sheet 38x52, with pile | 
feeder, now doing register printing at 2,000 sheets per hour; a 
very real bargain if high speed be not essential. O 955 





PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, now 
$79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 1616 
Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





OFFSET JOB PRESS for sale; small Harris press with printing 
surface 14x19, friction feed, complete with motor and control 

equipment, $1,100. O 972 

MIEHLE CYLINDER PRESS, size No. 1-P 2614x34, four rollers; 
in fine condition. Write for appointment. KALASIGN COM- 

PANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








FOR SALE—Miehle Vertical, serial over 3900; can be seen in oper- 
ation any time. ALMARCO PRINTING CoO., Geneva, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—44 inch Twentieth Century cutter; guaranteed in 
first-class condition. O 907 











HELP WANTED 





Bindery 





WANTED—Combination bookbinder and ruler; steady employ- 
ment. THE ZIEGLER COMPANY, Butler, Pa. 





Salesman 





WANTED—Printing salesman in upstate New York medium-sized 
plant wx general work. Give full details and proposition 
888 


expected. 








Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Megill’s products. 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








e 9 e 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakealarge variety. Insist on 
Dealers or direct. 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





Circular on request 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 











AUTOMATIC 
BRONZING 
—==High=Speed 
The MILWAUKEE 
BRONZER 


FOR ALL PRESSES 


SHOWING BRONZER WITH SMALL OFFSET PRESS 





THE ORIGINAL 
STRAIGHTLINE 


Te 
BRONZER 


Send Today For Bulletin 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
22 W. MINERAL ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

























MISCELLANEOUS 





OFFSET—Convert your letter pressmen into offset pressmen; my 

intensive litho training enables your men to obtain best results 
in short period of time. OFFSET SERVICE, 99 E. 11th St., St. 
Paul, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





BINDERY EXECUTIVE and mechanic publication; catalog, edi- 

tion, blank books; understands imposition; can operate folding 
and cutting, gathering, gang- stitchers, sewing, stripping, perfo- 
rating, punching, and various other machines; can do estimating; 
best of references. O 894 





RULER-CUTTER desires steady employment with reliable con- 
cern; references. For further qualifications write P. O. BOX 24, 
Highland Station, Springfield, Mass. 





Composing Room 





LINOTYPE-MACHINIST-OPERATOR, first-class, non-union, 

age 36, married, desires permanent position in high-grade com- 
mercial shop; nine years’ experience on machines; fast, accurate, 
sober and dependable. O 939 


COMPOSITOR working in New York would like to locate in smal- 
ler city; is an experienced reader; can make advertising photo- 
graphs and help in printers’ service department. O 971 








MONOTYPE MACHINIST and keyboard operator, with experience 
; as a compositor; 12 years at the trade; single; go anywhere. 
» 969 





Executives 





PRACTICAL PRINTER-FOREMAN, with background of out- 

standing success—past 40—wishes to affiliate with organization 
that can use his experience and vision to fullest scope; shrewd, 
aggressive producer; thoroughly conversant with every phase of 
printing plant operation from customer contact, estimating, lay- 
out to composition, makeup, lockup; American, member Masonic 
bodies; union; go anywhere. O 904 





EXECUTIVE, business or production; excellent managerial rec- 

ord, expert estimator, competent sales manager, practical 
printer; newspaper experience; working interest paid from salary 
considered; small city in South preferred. O 940 





Managers and Superintendents 





COMMERCIAL PRINT SHOP MANAGER wishes to make a 

change; man, 40 years of age, sober and reliable; have been at 
present position ten years; well versed in all phases of printing 
and can handle men; good estimator; member of the Rotary Club 
and the Chamber of Commerce in my community. If interested, 
write O 966 


YOUNG MAN of executive ability desires to take charge of small- 

or medium-sized plant; thoroughly acquainted with estimating, 
cost finding, bookkeeping, plant management; received seven 
years’ practical experience in small, medium and large establish- 
ments; excellent references. O 928 








Offset Lithography 





OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY—Are you installing an offset depart- 
ment? Capable lithographer, experienced in having charge, open 
for position. O 973 





Pressroom 





PRESSMAN, cylinder, job cylinders, wants position; 20 years’ 
experience job, halftone, color; familiar with offset process; 
Pacific Coast preferred. O 879 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER, experienced books, periodicals, job printing, at 
liberty January 1; references; Pacific Coast preferred. O 967 





Now buys this 


FOOLPROOF, ECONOMICAL 
PROFITABLE TYPOGRAPH 


“The 
GENERAL 
PURPOSE 


WM.A.FORCE & COMPANY 


emconveaates 


105 Worth St., New York 
180 N.Wacker Dr., Chicago 
WM. M. PARTRIDGE 
Pacific Coast Agent 
€82 Mission St.. San Francisco 


Available through all dealers 
and type founders 


5-wheel 

solid plunger 
machine . . . 
slightly additional 
for 6 wheels or 
special machines 





Pick-up 
ol Ulam ate) ats 
...and 
We pick-up 

oltl 


Shipment 


... that is all that need be done to have your 
shipment, large or small — shipped swiftly, 
safely and economically anywhere by Rail- 
way Express. Prompt pick-up by a swift motor 
vehicle; "hurry-up” service on fast passenger 
trains; and speedy delivery to destination. 
Railway Express’ 57,263 skilled employees 
and 23,000 offices are ready for instant action 
when you pick up your ‘phone. Free insur- 
ance up to $50 covers every shipment and 
additional liability costs only 10 cents per 
$100 valuation. For service or information tele- 


phone the nearest Railway Express Agent. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 





Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 








Top Quality Equipment at 


ALL TIME LOW PRICES 





New 90 Channel full size Linotype brass-duralumin 
magazines, first quality unconditionally guaran- 
$90 





No. 13540 Thompson Quality Steel Galley Cabinets, 
4 tier, baked olive green enamel finish, complete 
with 100 Rustproof 834x13 beaded steel galleys_$35 


(Other sizes proportionately reduced) 


No. 12007-E Steel Wall Type Cabinet, double tier 
complete with standard equipment and 48 full size 
steel front cabinet cases 





Miehle 4/0 Press (type bed 46x62”) with A.C. 60 
cycle variable speed motor and control, Dexter 
Push-finger automatic feeder, chases, rollers, etc., 
entirely satisfactory for close register work_$1250 


1 Kelly “B” Special Press, shop rebuilt, equipped 
with electrical equipment, 4 chases, new Bingham 
rollers, Cunningham distributor roller, wrenches 
and standard acc ies $1900 





Note: Prices subject to change without notice 





TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 


MODERN PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 

















WHEN 
YOU'RE 
WORKING AT 


EVEN last minute rush jobs are profitabie 
when you have the reserve capacity of 
the ROUSE VERTICAL ROTARY MITER- 
ER. It always gives top speed production. 
You can cut a true, perfect miter in less 
than 4 seconds. Only the Rouse patented, 
automatic clamp makes such speed pos- 
sible — whether you are making one 
See the ROUSE VERTI- 
CAL ROTARY MITERER 


on the PRINTERS PROG- 
RESS SPECIAL. 


miter or a thousand. Write for prices and 


descriptive circular. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
VW AtsMa' Lob ce Mtv) 6 4-1-5 om On ob Lolo lo fone BUGS Lost: 














UP-TO-DATE PRINTING 
demands the use of the 
New Merriam Webster 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
SECOND 
New from cover to cover, 
600,000 entries — 122,000 
more than in any other 
dictionary. Thousands of 
new words. 12,000 terms 
illustrated. 3,350 pages. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


























Vv RUBBER 
PRINTING PLATES 

2 AND CUTTING TOOLS 

Make your own tint plates 

—Print perfectly on all 


r —with i 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. No. 314445. porte all inks on 


Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-P| COMPANY. 204 Davipson BLDG.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











WEBENDORFER OFFSET JOBBERS 


Built in Three Sheet Sizes: 12 x 18—I7 x 22—22 x 26 
“SIMPLIFIED American Made by 
iia i WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 
otinichookio: Builders of Printing Machinery for 
day. No cost— Over Thirty Years 
Noobligation. MOUNT VERNON NEW YORK, JU. S. A. 








VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 


Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 


Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 














NGDAHL BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 
“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 








ree TO PRINTERS 


This free book (12 minutes reading time) will give 
you a new slant on the purchase and sale of good 
papers. Write for it today! 

WHITING-PLOVER PAPER CO., Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


Knife Grinding Service 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for 
pareat entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY 
CONTROL.”’ 


THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Expert knife grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip powder. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 


Package Tying Machines 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, 

Books and Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c 
postage for new booklets ‘‘Figuring Printing Costs’ and ‘‘Book- 
keeping for Printers.” 





Bronzing Machines 





THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. 
Cc. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BUNN Manual Cross Tie Machine will cross tie labels, mail 
folders, tickets, etc., very rapidly and tight. B. H. BUNN COM- 
PANY, Vincennes Ave. at 76th Street, Chicago. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
wont Sack Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 








Calendars 


Printers’ Supplies 





WHOLESALE calendars to printers. Complete line. Do your own 
imprinting. Retail and wholesale prices furnished with samples. 
FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 6543 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Calendars and Calendar Pads 


1937 CALENDAR PADS, sizes from 1x1\% to 1044x20, in black and 

white, India tint, red and bl ack, brown and white; fish pads, 3- 
months-at-a- -glance pads, gold cover pads. Write for catalog. 
GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO., 35 West 61st St., Chicago; 53K 
Park Place, New York. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert 

Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books 
and prices. 











Camera Bellows 





CAMERA CRAFTSMEN CO., Bellows made to order for all types 
of photoengravers’ cameras, 1515 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Christmas Cards 


CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR THE TRADE—Beautiful one gauge 

assortments and complete line Personal Christmas Cards; easily 
imprinted. Write for catalog and trade prices or request samples 
on approval. NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abing- 
ton, 304, Mass. 








Composing-Room Equipment For Sale 


GET MONEY for old, 
buy, sell fonts, molds, 
BACON, Towanda, Pa. 





idle equipment—highest prices paid. We 
magazines, etc. MONTGOMERY & 





Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See 
Typefounders. 








Die Makers 


GUARANTEED STEEL CUTTING DIES for cutting paper, card- 

board, thin wood or metal on your press. Send diagram for quo- 
tation. Prompt service. SUTPHEN & SUTPHEN, 538 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 








Easels 





CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Samples and prices 
on request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 66-68 Canal 
St., Lyons, New York. 





Electric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and 
control equipment for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, Ill. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 








Embossing Composition 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See 
Typefounders. 





Printing and Embossing Presses 


COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label and embossing presses. 
COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 








Printing Presses 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO.—Manufacturers of mod- 
ern single color and two-color flat-bed automatic presses; auto- 

mene job presses; Miller Saw-Trimmers in all models. Pittsburgh, 
a. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, 
Pr nng 4 Leong mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle 
reek, Mich. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See 
Typefounders. 








Saw Filing and Swedging 


METAL CUTTING SAWS mechanically filed and swedged; amaz- 
ing results. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Oldest 
foundry in U. S. A. Independent. Catalog 23 for the asking. 








Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaran- 
teed. All makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER 
RACK CO., Dept. C, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Sheet Heaters and Neutralizers 





SAFETY GAS and electric sheet heaters, electric neutralizers. 
STATIC ELIMINATOR CO., 239 Centre St., New York City. 





Stock Cuts 


STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts; it 
ee Write today. COBB SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indian- 
apolis. 








Typefounders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, type, 
borders and decorative material of American design. Kelly 
presses and a complete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, per- 
forators, stitchers, Kimble motors, composing room equipment 
and a complete line of miscellaneous supplies. Communicate with 
your nearest branch: Boston, Mass., 270 Congress St.; New York 
City, 104 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 18th & Cherry Sts.; Balti- 
more, Md., 109 South Hanover St.; Buffalo, N. Y., 327 Washington 
SG; Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 1231 Superior 
Ave.; ; Cincinnati, Ohio, 6th and Sycamore Sts.; Atlanta, 2 
Central Ave., S. W.; Chicago, Tll., 519 W. Monroe S¢.; 
Mich., 557 W. Larned St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 “H” St. give Wes 
St. Louis, Mo., 2135 Pine St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 737 N. Van Buren 
St.; Minneapolis, M Minn., 421 Fourth St. ia Ged Kansas City, Mo., 934 
Wyandotte St.; Denver, Colorado, 1351 Stout St.; Portland, Ore- 
gon, 115 S. W. Fourth Ave.; ; San Francisco, Cal., 500 Howard St.; 
Seattle, Wash., Western Ave. and Columbia; Dailas, Texas, 600 S. 
Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. Los Angeles St.; Des Moines, 
Iowa, 924 ‘Grand Avenue. 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like 
iron; 5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Envelope Presses 


POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago, lll. Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public 
Printer. 











Intertype and Linotype Repair Parts 


WILLIAM REID CoO., 537 S. La Salle Lge 5 since 1912, will be 
moved to 2271 Clybourn Avenue by May ist, phone: Diversey 

3766. General repair Linotype and Intertype parts, molds, etc.; 

makers Reid magazine racks, etc. 2271 Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 








BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, pro- 

ducers of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer 
Bodoni, Trafton Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gillies. 
Stocked with: Machine Composition pat 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, N. Sixth St., Philad delphia, Fans 
Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 508 St., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner 
Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago, I. ; Turner Type 
Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & 
Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. Representatives 
without stock: The J. C. Niner Co., 26 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md.; 
James H. Holt, 261 Court St., Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson Mfg. 
Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. Paul, Minn.; ‘Seth Thornton, 606 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.; Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. 
Emporia, Wichita, Kansas; “Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 
1300 Young St., Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay, 509 Chestnut 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th 
St., New York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Village 
types and composing supplies. Representatives in principal cities. 





O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Attractive Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write for territory. 





Wire 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire 
from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service 
guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 











by Frederic W. Goudy 
THE CAPITALS FROM THE 
TRAJAN COLUMN at ROME 


An interpretation by the celebrated type designer of the 
finest extant lettering of the imperial era. Where letters 
are missing in the alphabet, Mr. Goudy has interpolated 
designs in the spirit of the original. A beautifully repro- 
duced volume, it contains 25 plates from original wood 
blocks and a half-tone of the Tablet on the Trajan 
Column. $3.00. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - NEW YORK 


























for Lithographers, Printers, and 


ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 


PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


ad WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 











WETTER 


Nonpareil Model 


Willie “Son 


© 


Sanipovws 








All Steel Construction « Removable N® Slide 
Clear Cut, Deeply Engraved Figures 
@ Low Plunger « Cipheron LastWheel @ 
All Parts Subject to Wear Hardened 
rs 


SOLD By ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


American Type Founders 


Manufactured by 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
= Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street, Brooklyn, New York sum 














STEREOQUIP your plant with 
RELIABLE MAT MOLDING 
and CASTING UNITS. Cut composition 
costs—run more than 

one up, file 
4 the mat. 








A size for every shop 
Sold by 
American Type Founders 
and all responsible dealers 
—Manufactured by— 
STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT CO 


3628-30 Lincoln Ave. CHICAGO 
Pioneer Builders of Modern Stereotype Equipment 











GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


WARNOCK POSITIVE 
SELF-LOCKING QUOIN 










MADE IN TWO SIZES. Nos. 1 and 2. 
Thousands of them in use. Send for one 


dozen today. 
No. 1, $3.50 per doz. No. 2, $4.50 per doz. 


Non slip Quoins No. 1 $2.50 per dozen 


W. S. WARNOCK COMPANY 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago 








































RIEGELS 


The old reliable. Its tough jute fibers stand up 
under the longest runs. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORP., 






Stocked in roll widths 
for every press. 








MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ee 
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Aan aTTTLT 


COMBINATION 
with LINE CUTS and TYP 


Why not give your line cuts and type greater sales stimulus? 





The proper paper gives the proper background. CHAMPLAIN 
TEXT with its five soft, pastel colors and clean white, well- 


defined laid marks and attractive appearance, provides this 


Send for a 0 ; ; 
“, Diol yt 9: background. Give your folders, broadsides and booklets added 
a broadside illustrating “punch” with CHAMPLAIN TEXT. It is watermarked for positive 
the use of line cuts and type on : ° : 
CHAMPLAIN TEXT identification. 


Please Address All Requests to Sales Dept. C. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: BOSTON + CHICAGO « CLEVELAND ¢ PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH 


(LHG iM IPL 4ily TEX A 
fe nent Made by the Makers of : T1CONDEROGA TEXT 
TICONDEROGA BOOK PAPERS + TICONDEROGA VELLUM + CHAMPLAIN BOOK PAPERS 


SARATOGA BOOK PAPERS + SARATOGA COVER + ADIRONDACK BOND AND LEDGER 
BEESWING MANIFOLD « INTERNATIONAL MIMEO SCRIPT « LEXINGTON OFFSET. 
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HERE’S ASTITCHER~— 
Stop EVERY SHOP NEEDS 


over and under-heatiuf3 2 
at a price every 


© KEEP EACH ROOM 
AT THE RIGHT TEMPERATURE shop can afford 










@ REDUCE HEATING COSTS 15 TO 40% Every printer needs at least one small stapling machine 
for dummies, programs, menus, wine lists, small booklets, 
@ INCREASE OUTPUT OF WORKERS and to pinch hit on all sorts of jobs. 





@ IMPROVE QUALITY OF YOUR PRODUCT The new HOTCHKISS Model HA Saddle Stitch Machine 
is our answer to this demand. It's a machine for every- 
@ SAVINGS OFTEN PAY BACK COST OF day use at a price that makes it indispensable. 


POWERS CONTROL IN 1 TO 3 YEARS — Hotchkiss Model HA with Saddle Stitch has a 12” 
stapling range and the table is adjustable for flat work. 


q The anvil is shallow to give a flat clinch and will take up 
Phone or Write for Estimate to 15 sheets of paper. It uses .019 gauge wire staples 
of cost of POWERS Control for ba in strips of 210 staples. The base is drilled for fastening 
your heating system — THE j§ : to bench or table. 
CO BEEN Gressviow of. “a Get one or two Hotchkiss HA Saddle Stitch machines 
" : —_ NOW—or write for prices and information on the full 
Avenue, Chicago. — . — line of Hotchkiss Staplers. They'll make you money. 


Offices in 
45 Cities—See Your Phone Directory nm 
Years of Temperature and Humidity Control a . 


POWERS 


Automatic 


TEMPERATURE and HUMIDITY CONTROL 





























THE HOTCHKISS SALES CO. 
NORWALK CONN. 























Hffoliday Greetings 


should be planned now! 






Your first concern will be suitable paper. Particularly 







appropriate are the Japan Paper Company’s 






@ COLORED FIBERED ORIENTAL 
PAPERS. 







@ WHITE AND COLORED CARDS. 






@ GENUINE WOOD VENEER AND 


IMITATION WOOD VENEER. Supreme persistence makes the difference 


Jol=}a'f-1-90lh del-Me fololom-b ool del-Wol-ya¢-) a ol-sete) ceel-3a 
|Top a] O)h'4-1-b 4-8 bool o)(-W o¥-t-¥-) of Tost U0YA-Te Koy eM -3 itor 
: : 19 (on eelo}co) a-B(o) adel-1e) ¢-}o) eb lod. bac-muleyo) d-deel-Bol-e 
able for every occasion. Gold and silver paper for se ; 

sistence has produced.a better performer! 


amiiversary announcements. KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Seasonal greeting papers, in colors and textures suit- 








Swigart Paper Co. ‘4 | Vv | 3 EV N16 


723 South Wells St., Chicago, Il. Phone Wabash 2525 : 
Distributed by 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 








Distributors of Japan Paper Company Papers 
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A famous statesman once remarked 
to an opponent, “Sir, what you are 
speaks so loud that I cannot hear 
what you say!’’ Invert the insult 
and we have a principle of effec- 
tive business communication, for 
the quality of your letterpaper con- 
veys an impression that modifies 
what you say. The paper upon 
which your message is written 
carries a subtle message of its own. 
A rag-content letterhead silently 
but impressively speaks of good 


taste and judgment, of dignity and 
financial stability. It reflects the 
attitude of your business, and deliv- 
ers your written message forcefully 
and effectively, and creates endur- 
ing prestige. e The Neenah Busi- 
ness Stationery papers are carefully 
manufactured from clean, selected 
rag fiber, which makes them crisp, 
strong, durable, of fine appearance 
and unmistakable quality. There is 
an extensive range of colors, fin- 
ishes, and prices—a paper for 


NEENAH BUSINESS STATIONERY 


every use. Each is watermarked 
with the Neenah Owl for iden- 
tification and as a guarantee of 
your complete satisfaction. The 
Neenah papers are available 
through your printer or from paper 
merchants all over the country in 
standard sizes and weights. A re- 
quest on your business letterhead 
will bring you complete samples 
and copies of the interesting 
Neenah folders and booklets that 
are issued from time to time. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY, NEENAH, 
WIS. e MANUFACTURERS OF TUB-SIZED, 
AIR-DRIED, SHOP-TESTED, GUARAN- 
TEED BOND PAPERS OF RAG CONTENT 


Old Council Tree Bond 
Success Bond ‘ 


100% Rag Content 
75% Rag Content 
65% Rag Content 
50% Rag Content 
50% Rag Content 

GlacierBond . .. . 25% Rag Content 

Typewriter Bond and Manifold 25% Rag Content 

Crystallite—a rag-content specialty paper for direct-mail advertis- 

ing, books, announcements, personal stationery, etc. 

Neenah Paper Company f in additi Neenah Busi- 

ness Stationery, a complete lineof ledger papers from 100% to25% 
rag content. Each grade is watermarked with the Neenah Owl. 


Chieftain Bond 
Neenah Bond 





THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS « IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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Protected by Patent and License rights. 


Built in Four Standard Sizes: 25x38”, 38x50”, 45x65”, 50x75” 


Makers of the World's Leading Line-up Devices for Printers and Lithographers 


LINE-UP and REGISTER TABLE 
ACCURACY, SPEED and PROFITS 


ForCylinderPrinter,Lithographer, Offset andRotagravurePrinter 


Craftsman Line-Up Table a 
49-59 River Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 


























are hand fed. 


Three Model B Cleveland Folders, two 
equipped with Dexter Automatic Contin- 
uous Feeder, the other with Dexter Suc- 
tion Pile Feed. 

Baum 289 Model Folder with Suction Pile 
Feeder. Rosback Round Hole Rotary Per- 
forator. Burton Slot Hole Rotary Perfora- 
tor. Wright-Berry two-spindle Paper Drill. 
Latham Power and Portland Foot Power 


Punches. 


Three Seybold Full Automatic Paper Cut- 
50” and 65” 


Your satisfaction is our primary concern. Everything we 
sell carries our Unconditional Guarantee as to 
mechanical excellence and production efficiency. 


TYPE « PRESS ot ILLINOIS 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


ters, 36”, 





w Real and Definite 


SAVINGS in 


Modern Bindery Machines 


Two Model B Cleveland Folders in pop- 
ular standard 25 x 38” size. These folders 


sizes. 


























HACKER MFG. CO. 


e New Model No.6 ¢ 
Hacker Plate Gauge 


Smaller size (6” throat) 
lower price, fully adjusta- 
ble for measuring blocked 
plates, patent base plates, 
paper, bases, cylinder 
packing,—a general print- 
ing office micrometer— 
a premakeready tool in 
combination with the 
Hacker Block Leveller. 


320 South Honore Street, Chicago 











Craftsman 








Combining the geared method of line-up with an illuminating compart- 
ment for registering. the Craftsman Geared Line-up and Register Table 
is the most complete precision instrument of its kind known. It will pro- 
duce hairline register on every close register job in a fraction of the 
time usually required with straight edge and _— Send for Folder. 




















Holiday Sample fe 
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a beautiful array of Holiday Let- 
terheads, Folders, Art Greetings, 
Calendar Cards, Etc., all litho- 
graphed in bright yuletide colors. 
In addition to a large assortment 
of samples, it contains a wealth 
of copy suggestions and selling 
helps. You can increase your Holi- 
day profits by selling this readily 
salable Holiday line. Send today 
for your free Sample Kit! 
























LITHOGRAPHING 
COMPANYeeeeo 


35 West 61st Street, Chicago 
53 K Park Place, New York 




















FIRST SEE IF 


Hoop /REBUILT MACHINERY 


FALCO Guaranteed Machines for Immediate Delivery 







CYLINDER AUTOMATICS CUTTERS, 
HAS PRESSES: AND PLATENS: ETC.: the 
iT Two Color Miehles Miehle Verticals. 34” Dexter Power 
56-62-65-70. Style B and No. 2 Cutter. ha 
Com lete line of] Single Color Mieh- Kellys. 





44” Oswego, late 
ern profit ead eat hen. "res Newspaper style. 
eadeuion ma-] miers. Ss, 4 page, Power Cuttors <= 
all standar 

or ——- No. 4 Miehle Au- 10x 15 and 12x18 makes. 

7 ee NOTE: Feeders Kluge and Miller Gutters and 
ha he, ——— off” and extension de- Units. Creasers, 
uying trom us—t  fiveries for above C. & P. Craftsman Stitchers. 
NO W-—is ob- machines if de- Automatic. Open Folders. 


vious. bers, all sizes. Patent Base. 

On ANY Machin-| fe fame Two-color 
ery requirements—} S P Ee Cc I A 

get our prices, 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


hle—wi 

je Pile feeder. 
Chicago Office New York Office Boston Office 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. 225 VARICK STREET 420 ATLANTIC AVE. 
Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 
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PRINTERS’ HAMMERMILL 
PAPERS BOND 
SINCE 1898 SINCE 1912 








PRINTERS NEWS 




















OCTOBER, NINETEEN THIRTY-SIX 





PRINTERS PROFIT AND CUSTOMERS SAVE 
‘WHEN COLOR SIGNAL SYSTEM IS USED 


The Color Signal System saves money 
for printing users. Different colors of 
paper in business help take up the load 
of office work, make each person more 
eficient and meet the pressure of in- 
creasing business activity. 

The Signal System is simple enough. 
Colors are its basis—forms and letter- 
heads on sheets of colored paper that 





“Yes, Mr. Smith, that Color Signal System 
idea our printer gave us has saved us a good 
many dollars in time and prevented errors.” 





are easily and instantly identified, sort 
themselves quickly for more efficient 
handling and faster filing. Branch of- 
fice and departmental forms and com- 
munications on different colors of paper 
are distinguishable and properly routed 
immediately. Sales tickets, order blanks, 
invoices, all other forms used in an office 
are quickly filed when on colored paper. 

The application of the Color Signal 
System is almost as universal as the use 
of printed forms or stationery. One 
factory found that by changing the 
colors of its order blanks each month 
the older orders automatically called 





COLORED PAPERS MAKE 
MAILINGS MORE EFFECTIVE 


Mailing campaigns bring better results 
when the Color Signal System is used. 

Return cards of different colors for mailings 
sent to different territories show at a glance 
where business is coming from and where 
extra sales effort can be profitably placed. 
Each mailing of a series on a different color 
often increases the effectiveness of advertising. 

With Hammermill papers perfectly matched 
mailings are possible—letterhead, enclosure, 
return card and envelope all in the same color. 


SEND FOR SALES MATERIAL 


Make profit for your shop from the Color 
Signal System. Send for the Working Kit 
of Hammermill Bond and a copy of the 
Comprehensive Sample Book of Hammermill 
Papers. 

See for yourself how matching colors 
can be used for office printing. In the Kit 
is a discussion of the Signal System. In the 
sample book are specimen sheets of many 
other Hammermill papers that cover nearly 
all office printing needs. 


Use the coupon below. 











for preference. Different products and 
different processes can be designated 
by their distinctive colored records. 

Here is an opportunity to show your 
customers how to save money in their 
offices and at the same time get profitable 
printing jobs for your shop. 





HAMMERMILL IS ONLY 
COMPLETE RANGE OF 
PAPERS FOR SYSTEM 


Hammermill Bond and four other Ham- 
mermill lines provide the only papers perfectly 
matched in color for mailings and enclosures 
and complete office Color Signal Systems. 

For letterheads, invoices, order blanks, and 
all printed forms there is Hammermill Bond 
in its thirteen colors and white. For bulletins, 
notices, and temporary forms, the colors of 
Hammermill Mimeograph and Hammermill 
Duplicator are identical with those of Ham- 
mermill Bond. Filing cards, return cards, fold- 
ers, stock lists, and roughly handled records 
call for Hammermill Bristol. 

For all, Hammermill Bond Envelopes-to- 
match are available in any of the colors 
desired. 

Hammermill quality —so well known in 
Hammermill Bond—is standard in every 
Hammermill paper. Good pressroom perform- 
ance and perfect customer satisfaction are 
assured because every Hammermill paper is 
built for its particular job. 





“Ah! That’s the letter I’ve been waiting for— 
know it by its color.” 





Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me 


HAMMERS 
SB PAPERS 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 





Name. 





I am interested in the sales opportunities offered by the Color Signal System. 


[_] Working Kit of Hammermill Bond 
[_] Comprehensive Sample Book of Hammermill Papers 





(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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Is Production 


Your 
Problem? 


tags, manifold forms, stamps or tape? These are just a few of the 
jobs handled daily on New Era Presses. Perhaps yours is different, a 
brand new idea, with it you undoubtedly have a production problem. 


A sample of your present work will enable us to show you how this 
work can be done on NEW ERA PRESSES. Every NEW ERA PRESS 
is a custom job, built to do a specific thing and do it well. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING CO. 


374 Eleventh Avenue Paterson, New Jersey 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., Inc. Exclusive Selling Agents 
145 Nassau Street New York City 





O YOU PRINT LABELS, WRAPPERS, foil, paper, cotton or silk 










This illustrates press assembled 
to print two colors on the face of 
the stock, with slitters, punch 
head, cut-off and belt delivery. 






Once Through the Press Completes the Job! 


Fastest FLAT BED PRESS on the market. . ri Oo a 


Impressions Per Hour 




















SMOOTHER! FASTER! 
CYCLOIDAL GEARS 


are now used on the 


Wing Aluminum Mailer 


NEW! 

















Send for new circular describing the 
advantages of the latest Wing Mailer. 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 
Greenfield, Mass. 


















1616 Douglas Avenue 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





MODERN AS”’ 


TOMORROW ! 

‘ OVERLAY 

The New! 
hatin KNIVES 
“Glider” Tested for Quality of Temper 
TrimOsaw HAVE KEEN EDGE and of much 
© flexibility, enabling the operator to 
Write for divide a thin sheet of paper very 
Descriptive delicately. The bladerunstheentire 
pete length of handle and is of uniform 
Téting temper throughout. Asknife wears 


covering can becut away asrequired. 
Price 60c Postpaid 


The Inland Printer Co. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 











THE FAMOUS “K & G” SEAL 
AND LABEL EMBOSSING PRESS 


For one or more color 
work on seals, labels, 
bands, folding boxes, 
etc., of paper, foil or 
light metal. Wholly au- 
_ tomatic, takes gummed 
=-;),)0r plain stock from the 
“4@iroll at high speed. 
|! Installations of 10, 15, 
/; 20 machines in various 
individual plants. 
h Sole Agents for U. S. A. 
‘’ COLUMBIA 
PRINTING MACHINERY CORP. 


2 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 










QUALITY 


The best raw materials obtainable plus the 
experience of years of manufacturing 
make this product possible 


eae 


Order it from Dealer or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


PADDING 
-GLUE 





15 Vandewater Street New York City 











Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER 






When Writing to Advertisers 





















CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS 


Ww Association, Yne. 
Diane 


FOR SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


Diane 


a Seautiful Penmanship 
Diane 


FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


Diane 


FOR THE SMART FOLDER 


kg Vanderbilt 3-2112 


228 E.45TH STREET°*NEW YORK 


Introducing 


to typography 





ALWAYS UNIFORM 


Back of every sheet of TROJAN 
GUMMED PAPER is Laboratory Con- 
trol. It governs the selection of the 
printing surface—the gumming 
formula—the modern facilities which 
safeguard Trojan quality. The largest 
privately owned laboratory in the 
industry guarantees the flatness and 
excellent printing results of Trojan 
Gummed Paper. Switch to Trojan and 
secure this extra protection. 


W 
- aan 
} 


‘Gummed Paper 


al ls St = ON On -2 5-9 8 On 





THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Offices and Mills, TROY, OHIO. 


Sales Branches: Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Los Angeles, New York, St. Louis 
Send me a copy of [J “How To Select Trojan Gummed Paper” [J “Printing on Gummed Papers,” 
and the name of your nearest distributor. 


Name. Pos. Firm 





State 


Address. City. 
(Please attach to your business stationery) IP-10-36 





Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 












PONY BOY 


AMERICAN 
65432168 7/8" wide x 


1-5/16" long Pony Boy 





meee A New Size in Numbering Machines 
23ieee fee : 


1-5/8" long 









Smallest Stock Machine Made 
Write for New Catalog 






123456 In Stock and for Sale by all Branches 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
















American Numbering Machine Co. 


Main Office, Brooklyn, New York Branch, Chicago, Illinois 















ORIGINAL BLOCK AND 
HOOK MANUFACTURER 


If you are looking for quality, rigidity and 
durability, see us. Send for catalog. Before 
buying Lge nig orl our goods. First and 
original in the fiel 

FORGED 
QUALITY # © STEEL 


PRINTING 
ESTIMATING | [ORDER c 





TODAY 


Anyone with the vision and Ni 
desire to get essential 


—complete in 3 volumes 





















knowledge of printing pro- 
duction can save years of 9371 9372 
costly effort through this 









sound course. 





ll 
leat 


Ww 


Charts and schedules alone 
are of inestimable value. 

Write for complete detail 
and easy method of paying 















: DURABILITY ARROW 
YEAR at GROOVE NO 
2 WEAK CORNERS 




























as you go. 
JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 77 S374 GUARANTEE 
OF ESTIMATING HARD JOINT SETORDER TODAY W.S. WARNOCK CO. 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO Meccan Rey a Ata 9 1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Illinois 














New principle 
A U T Oo M AT ki Cc makes possible 
simple construction 
EMBOSSOGRAPHER __ and this LOW PRICE 
New Patented Type “D” 
THE LATEST MODEL HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC MACHINE $485-00 
FOR PRODUCING 


FLEXIBLE AND PERMANENT RAISED PRINTING 


Send for descriptive machinery folder, also for 4 page price list of compounds in great variety 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CoO., INC. ° 251 William St., NEW YORK CITY 


















Patented 
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FOR DISTINGUISHED PERSONAL STATIONERY 
Chieftain Bond with Self Seal Envelopes 


Chieftain Bond is the first rag-content stationery to 
feature Self Seal Envelopes—no licking, no moisture is 
bd-Yo avbbd-Xo Ws (o) aol = 9 (Tol M:1-1-V ob Yon! 








Chieftain Bond, 50% rag content, is available to discrim- 
inating stationery buyers in a handsome cabinet for personal use. This cabinet contains 100 sheets and 100 
matching Self Seal Envelopes. Sell it plain or printed. Chieftain Bond is part of the famous Neenah Business 
Stationery line—thoroughly tested and watermarked with the Neenah Owl to guarantee customer satisfaction. 


The stationery cabinets are available through your jobber. Made by Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wis. 


Cabinets and envelopes by P. P. Kellogg 
& Co., Division United States Envelope CH fF F Al N BO N | 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS « IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in 
Volume 98 the Printing and Allied Industries e J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 
Number 1 Y 





October, 1936 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 
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~ PERFECT UNIFORM 








in Fleet Formation 
F IN CROMWELL TYMPAN 


w= Uncle Sam's “battle wagons’ swing 
into line with every officer and man at 


his post, you catch a glance of perfect uniform- 
ity that is the result of absolute precision and 


expert seamanship. 


The perfect uniformity of Cromwell Special 
Prepared Tympan is the result of absolute pre- 
cision and expert workmanship in its manu- 
facture. You'll appreciate it when you strike a 
tough makeready job chuck full of highlight 
: halftones and solids. It permits you to keep 
your overlays close to the surface. instead of 
buried under four or five thicknesses of top 





or write direct for free working samples. Crom- 
well Tympan comes in rolls oF cut and scored 
for all high speed presses. 


sheets. 
| Cromwell Tympan is UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED! It has been the choice of lead- 
ing printers throughout the world for over a C ROMWE 
half century- Try a sheet on your next tough SPECI LV: LL 
job at our expense. Ask your paper merchant T AL ME ac PREPARED 
ympan {/ \\s 


T 
{HE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








"MADE to MEASURE" 


to suit your particular needs 





UNIT-BUILT INTERTYPES @ SIMPLE AS ABC 


Number of Available 
Main Magazines Side Magazines 


Model A 1 90-channel 1 or 3 
Model B 2 90-channel 1 or 3 
Model C 3 90-channel 1 or 3 

2 90-channel 2or4 
Model G ( Mixer) 2or4 
Model H (Display Machine) 3 72-channel lor 3 
"Four-Deck" Model C 4 90-channel 1 or 3 
“Four-Deck" Model F (Mixer) 4 90-channel 2or4 
"Four-Deck" Model G (Mixer). . .2 90 and 2 72-channel 2or4 
"Four-Deck" Model H (Display Machine) . . 4 72-channel lor 3 








All of the above Intertype 90-channel magazines are interchangeable, as 
are the wide 72-channel magazines and the side magazines 











Whatever kinds of composition you may require—straight matter, 
heads, ads, mixed composition, or any combination of these kinds 
of work—you will find that there is a unit-built Intertype ‘‘made to 
measure” for your particular job. You can have up to four stand- 
ard 90-channel magazines, or wide display magazines or combi- 
nations of both kinds of magazines on the same machine. You can 
have automatic quadding and centering, low-slug quadding, auto- 
matically justified indentions, the one-machine all-slug system, 
and other modern Intertype developments. Whatever equipment 
you may choose, you will find that simple, dependable, trouble- 
free Intertypes will speed up your composing room and help you 
to increase your business and your profits. Intertype Corporation, 


360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


INTERTYPE © ABC SIMPLICITY 


VOGUE EXTRA BOLD AND BETON WIDE 





